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band 


'or  over  half >  a  century  famous  for  firsts  in  band  instruments 


It  all  Ijegan  with  the  tromlx)ne  back  in  the  ’80s.  F.  E.  Olds  thought  this 
neglected  instrument  had  unrealized  possibilities  and  Ijegan  working  with  it. 

Out  of  his  experiments  came  a  superb  trombone  with  new  flexibility,  new 
responsiveness,  and  rich  new  tonal  values. 

Olds  has  pioneered  refinements  in  the  whole  range  of  brass  instruments— and 
every  brass  player  has  Ijcnefited  from  these  innovations.  Famous  Olds  firsts 
include:  extensive  use  of  nickel  silver,  one-piece  trombone  slides,  conical  lx)re 
tromlMnes,  fluted  slides,  a  free-bracing  system  widely  copied  in  Europe  and 
America,  student  trumpets  and  cornets  with  professional-type  valve  springing, 
and  we  could  name  many  more ! 

Yes,  the  band  plays  on  . . .  over  the  years,  thousands  of  musicians  in  thousands  of 
bands  (and  orchestras)  have  Ijcen  playing  on  an  Olds.  Trumpet,  cornet, 
tromixjne,  French  horn — whatever  the  instrument — if  it’s  Olds,  it’s  tops  with 
musicians  everywhere. 
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DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Excliniv*  Ditlribirten 

S23  S.  Waboth  Chica9e  S 


LEADER  BATONS 

Available  in 


POPULAR  STYLES  ! 

to  suit  your  fast* 
and  fit  your  gripl 

•  Extra  long  24"  *ixa 

•  Extra  short  IS"  tha 

•  Stamiard  20,  22"  six# 

•  Straight  handlos 

•  Taporod  handlos 

>  •  Sail  handlos 

m  o  ^•or  handlos 
O  Wood  handlos 
^  •  Coih  handlos 

So  many  stylos  .  .  .  It's 

Ko  chooso  tho  por. 

ino  for  yoor  gripl 
kislom-modo  of  fin- 
straight  groin 
>lo  —  thoroughly 
asonod.  WON'T 
ARP.  Booutifully 
inishod  In  pormn 
nont  whito  Duco. 
F  oathor-llght 
woight.  Microm- 
otor-oxoct  topor 
balonco.  From 
3Sc  to  $35.00 


Ho  recoivod  his  advanco  training  at  Louisiana  State  University,  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  Wainwright  Music  Comp.  Under  his  capable  direction  hit  bands  have  continually  placed  in 
the  highest  rating.  Hit  (.last  "B"  Bond  is  the  only  band  to  receive  eight  consecutive  "Superior" 
ratings  in  hit  State. 


McCluggage  hot  had  long  and  varied  experiences  in  organizational  administration.  He 
has  been  an  octive  member  of  the  Louisiana  Music  Educators  Association  for  IS  years.  During 
this  period  he  hat  been  Band  Division  Choirmon  twice.  He  wot  President  in  1948-50.  He 
organized  the  first  All-State  Band  in  1947.  During  the  period  1949-51  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Southern  NSBOVA.  For  three  years  he  was  President  of  the  Arkansot-Louisiana-Texot  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  has  been  a  Colonel  on  Gov.  Robert  Kennon't  Stofi. 


Due  to  hit  untiring  efforts,  over  one  third  of  the  student  body  of  hit  high  school  ore 

enrolled  in  the  instrumental  program.  At  the  age  of  43  he  it  still  a  bachelor.  Though  busy  with 

hit  local  and  national  obligations,  he  still  finds  time  to  engage  in  hit  favorite  hobbies  of  reading 
good  books  and  playing  golf.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  giving  EVERY  child  the  opportunity 

to  participate  in  instrumental  music,  not  just  o  chosen  few. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Magazine  it  proud  indeed  to  present  Richard  McCluggage,  o 
man  who  is  devoting  hit  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  through  the  greatest  of 
all  the  arts  —  music,  thus  one  who  it  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 


Richard  McCluggage  of  Vivian,  Louisiana 

Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 


when  a  school  band  director  hot  presented  a  highly  successful  instrumental  program  for 
at  least  seven  years  and  hat  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  organizational  administration, 
he  will  ultimately  receive  national  recognition  for  hit  good  works.  This  it  true  in  the  cote  of 
Richard  McCluggage,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music,  North  Caddo  High  School,  Vivian,  Louisiana. 
In  1952  he  was  selected  as  a  Charter  Member  of  the  American  School  Bond  Directors  Association. 
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Custom-Built  by  Skilled 
American  Craftsmen 


With  the  WHITEHALL  you 
get  new  ease  of  action  .  .  . 
new  tonal  brilliance  .  .  . 
new  evenness  of  volume  in 
all  registers  .  .  .  new  me¬ 
chanical  sturdiness  that  re¬ 
sists  time  and  utel  Try  it . .  . 
today  ...  AT  YOUR  DEALERI 


One  of  8  Modoratoly  Priced 
Whitohmil  instruments 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO 

Exclusive  Distributors 
823  So.  Waboth 
Chicago  5 
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because  THEY’RE  BUILTABrTER! 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  BAND 


H.  N.  White  Offers  New 
Student  Award  —  Gratis 


A  brand  new  'King  Pin  Award' 
program  for  music  students  is  currently 
Ix^ing  offered  by  the  H.  N.  White 
Company,  manufacturers  of  King, 
Cleveland  and  American-Standard  mu¬ 
sical  instruments. 

A  handsome  gold  pin,  in  the  shape 
of  a  crown  contains  the  words  'King 
Pin  Award.’  It  is  available  without 
cost  to  all  band  directors  thru  author¬ 
ized  King  dealers.  The  pins,  are 
designed  to  be  given  to  first  chair 
students,  contest  winners  and  others 
who  display  unusual  interest  or  talent 
for  music.  The  details  of  the  program 
can  be  worked  out  by  band  directors 
to  fit  their  own  programs. 

Band  directors  are  invited  to  contact 
the  King  dealer  in  their  area,  or  write 
direct  to  the  H.  N.  White  Company, 
5225  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
This  appears  to  be  an  interesting  way 
to  stimulate  student  interest,  and 
provide  greater  incentive  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  costly  award  systems.  The 
King  Pin  Award  program  would  seem 
to  fit  nicely  into  most  band  director 
programs.  A  mention  of  the  school 
MUSICIAN  when  writing  would  be  very 
much  appreciated. 


Holton  Has  New  Farkas 

French  Horn  Folder 

The  Frank  Holton  &  Company  of 
Elkhorn,  Wisconsin  have  published  an 
attractive  four  color  folder  concerning 
the  new  Model  77  Double  French 
Horn  which  was  designed  in  part  by 
the  eminent  horn  soloist,  Philip  Farkas. 
In  the  folder,  Mr.  Farkas  describes  the 


improvements  he  recommended  and 
their  current  realization. 

Band  directors  and  French  horn 
students  may  receive  a  free  copy  from 
their  local  Holton  Dealer  or  by  writing 
direct  to  the  Holton  Company. 

The  End 


Blessing  Introduces  New 

Valve  Trombone 


The  Blessing  Band  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  availability  of 
a  brand  new  valve  trombone  especially 
designed  for  valve  instrument  players. 

The  mouthpipe  on  the  Blessing  valve 
trombone  has  been  adjusted  and  the 
bell  taper  reduced  by  eleven-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  to  achieve  a  very 
free  and  easy  blowing  trombone  with 
a  medium  bore.  The  Blessing  valve 


trombone  is  made  particularly  for  the 
cornet  or  trumpet  player  that  must 
double  on  the  trombone. 

The  instrument  has  a  short  top 
action  valve  and  is  very  well-balanced. 
Cornet  and  trumpet  players  will  love 
the  "feel”  of  this  valve  trombone.  An 
extra  slide  is  available  should  the  player 
wish  to  double  on  valve  and  slide 
trombone. 

The  Blessing  valve  trombone  is  a 
truly  fine  insrtument,  meticulously 
made,  individually  hand-crafted,  tested 
and  retested  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  master  bandsmen. 

The  Blessing  valve  trombone  retails 
for  $225.00  without  case,  or  $275.00 
in  a  deluxe  Gladstone  case. 


If  you  would  like  to  leave  footprints 
in  the  sands  of  time,  you  had  better 
wear  work  shoes. 

Compliments  may  not  buy  groceries, 
but  they  provide  something  that  will 
help  to  buy  groceries. 


Weather  King  Drum  Head 
Developed  for  Schools 


REMO  INC.,  manufacturers  of  the 
WEATHER  KING  DRUM  HEAD,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  drum  head  suited  for  school 
bands. 

This  new  drum  head,  called  the 
WEATHER  KING  EMPEROR  (heavy 
duty)  can  take  a  tremendous  amount 
of  beating  and  still  offer  excellent 
tonal  qualities. 

These  new  drum  heads  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  bandmasters  that 
have  experienced  a  high  percentage  of 
breakage  or  general  misuse  of  drum 
heads. 

These  heads  are  impervious  to  all 
types  of  weather  conditions.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  Remo,  Inc., 
6124  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood 
38,  Calif. 


Albert  Teachers'  Agency 
Moves  After  41  Years 

"The  Albert  Teachers’  Agency,  after 
41  years  in  the  K'mball  Building  at 
25  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois,  are  moving  (because  the  above- 
mentioned  building  has  been  sold)  to 
their  new  address,  37  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois.  This  takes 
the  firm,  established  in  its  87th  year, 
two  blocks  north,  on  the  northeast 
corner." 


JeN-Co  Now  Making  Fibre 
Cases  For  Mallet  Inst. 

JeN-Co  MUSICAL  PRODUCTS  are 
now  making  Fibre  Cases  for  Mallc-t 
Played  Instruments.  These  include  cas<‘S 
for  Glockenspiels  and  Bugle  Lyra.  Also 
(Turn  to  page  3i) 
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Fiieo  Fenncll,  Director  Eutman  Wind  Ensemble 
Eastman  School  of  Music 


Fnco  Hincu 
Philadelphia  Symphony 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Saction  Darotod  ExdustralT  to  tha 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIBECTOBS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


North  Cantral  Division  Moats 
In  Evanston,  lilinois 

The  program  for  the  North  Central 
Division  meeting  to  be  held  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
on  February  28,  March  1st  and  2nd 
(Friday  through  Sunday)  is  as  follows: 
Friday  night,  February  28 

Performance  of  "'ITie  Tender  Land” 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Opera 
Group  with  composer  Aaron  Copland 
conducting. 

Saturday,  March  1 

Reading  of  new  manuscripts  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Jtrfin  P.  Paynter.  Also 
concerts  by  the  NU  Brass,  Woodwind 
and  Percussion  Ensembles. 

Sunday,  March  2 

Concert  by  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Band. 

It  is  hoped  all  the  college  band 
directors  in  the  10  North  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  states  will  plan  to  attend. 


Lecture  —  Aaron  Copland  —  "The 
Serious  Composer  Views  the  Band” 
Reading — Original  New  Band  Com¬ 
positions 

Northwestern  University  Band  En¬ 
semble  (40  players) 

John  P.  Paynter,  conductor 
Banquet  —  CBDNA  Fellowship 
Dinner 

Movies — Outstanding  College  Band 
Movies  from  1957 
Sunday,  March  2 

Discussion  —  "Who  May  Record 
What  and  How?” 

Demonstration — Stereophonic  Tape 
Recordings  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band 

Recital  —  Northwestern  University 
Brass  and  Percussion  Choirs,  John 
P.  Paynter  and  Thomas  L.  Davis, 
conducting 

Lecture — Lucien  Cailliet,  G.  LeBlanc 
Co. 

Discussion — "The  Copyright  Law” 
Concert  —  Northwestern  University 
Concert  Band  and  Band  Ensemble 
John  P.  Paynter,  conductor 
Angel  Reyes,  violin,  guest  soloist 
Guest  Conductors:  Aaron  Copland. 
Lucien  Cailliet,  and  Frank  Piersol. 
All  programs,  luncheons,  and  dinners 
will  be  free  to  members  attending. 

Survey  of  the  "Best"  in 
Bond  Litfroture 

Last  spring  some  seventy-five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  Band  Directors 


Arthur  L  Williomt  i»  on  outstanding 
conductor  and  dinidon.  All  cerrospond- 
•noo  concorning  hit  Monthly  column  for 
tho  Collogo  Sond  Diroctors  Notional 
Association  ond  ovoilablo  guost  oppoor- 
anco  datat  should  bo  sont  toi  Arthur  L 
Williams,  Diroctor  of  lands,  Obodin 

Collogo,  Oborlin,  Ohio - (Tho  Pub- 

lithor) 


National  Association  expressed  their 
opinions  in  a  survey  of  the  "best”  in 
band  literature  undertaken  by  William 
Tarwater  at  Peabody  College  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

In  the  report  on  findings  made 
November  20,  1957,  it  states  tfiat  "The 
compositions  listed  in  this  digest  are 
in  response  to  the  question:  'Of  the 
compositions  you  have  performed  in 
the  past  5  years,  which  do  you  consider 
to  be:  (a)  the  10  best  original  band 
works;  (b)  the  10  best  transcribed 
band  works?’  (No  order  of  preference 
was  requested.)” 

The  composers  of  original  band 
works  most  frequently  mentioned 
(number  of  times  indicated  by  the 
number  following  the  name)  are: 
Gustav  Holst  (82) 

Vincent  Persichetti  (69) 

Gordon  Jacob  (61) 

Vaughan  Williams  (45) 

Howard  Hanson  (44) 

(Turn  to  page  23) 


The  N€  Program 

Friday,  Feb.  28  7:00  p.m.  Registration 
Opera  Performance  —  "The  Tender 
Land”  by  Aaron  Copland,  The  Com¬ 
poser  Directing  N.U.  Opera  Work¬ 
shop  and  Symphony 
Saturday,  March  1  Recital  —  North¬ 
western  University  Faculty  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet 

Tour — The  W  F  L  Drum  Co.  Fac¬ 
tory 


Thi*  month  Thu  land  Stand  withus  to  lalutu  thu  Univuriity  of  Northwuttarn  Concurt  land,  Evanston,  Illinois 
which  is  conductud  by  CIONA  mumbur,  John  Poyntar. 


A  SALUTE  TO  NORTHWESTERN 


Fubruary,  1958 


Gretsch  presents 


A.  FONTAINE 
CLARINETS 


MONOPOLE 

SAXOPHONES 

feyCOUESNON,  Paris,  FrMMs 


MONOPOLE 

CLARINETS 

If  COUESNON,  Paris,  Fraaca 


Band  directors  often  ap¬ 
praise  this  fine  clarinet  at 
60%  over  its  actnal  cost. 
An  exceptional  instrument, 
thoroughly  adequate  for 
professional  woric.  Good  in¬ 
tonation;  euy-blowing,  all 
registers.  Beginner-proof 
safety  bridge  key  and  locked 
key  posts.  Superior  quality 
Grenadilla  wood  body. 


Hand-crafted,  with  unique 
technical  advantages  for 
your  most  promising  stu¬ 
dents.  Played  by  interna- 
tionally-famous  Woodwind 
Ensemble  of  Paris.  Distinc¬ 
tive  improvements  provide 
absolutely  true  intonation, 
greater  ease  and  comfort 
in  playing. 


Beautifully  matched  in  tone  through  Alto, 
Tenor,  Baritone  models.  Provide  perfect 
balance  with  other  woodwinds.  Exclusive 
Monopole  key  system  design  allows  fast, 
easy  fingering  all  positions.  Double  tube 
neck  eliminates  wobble  and  air  leakage. 


Every  Monopole  and  A.  Fontaine  woodwind  you  order  is  tested  at  the  factory  by  a  concert  artist  —  regu¬ 
lated  and  adjusted  by  Gretsch  before  shipment — guaranteed  in  writing  to  meet  critical  artist  standards. 


Send  for  FREE  Gretaeh  Woodwind  Album . . .  Givee  com¬ 
plete  deeeriptione  and  advantagee  of  theee  fine  woodwinds. 


The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  SM-258 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York 


Fsbruary,  195t 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  this 
refreshing  article,  from  the  British 
point  of  view,  by  my  colleague  and 
friend  Philip  Catehnet.  Last  month's 
column  dealing  with  trumpet  and 
cornet  diffeiences  was  most  controver¬ 
sial  and  the  present  article  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  America  has  lost  the 
cornet  tonal  concept  to  a  relatively  high 
degree.  I  hope  you  find  the  British 
concept  as  stimulating  as  the  Brass 
Workshop  editor  did! 

It  will  interest  the  reader  to  know 
that  the  Ralph  Vaughn-Williams  tuba 
concerto  was  written  for  and  dedicated 
to  Air,  Catelinet.  His  adoption  of 
America  as  a  new  home  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Erik  Leidzen,  famed 
arranger  and  composer  for  hand. 

G.E.R. 

*  *  « 

THE  BRITISH  CONCEPT  OF  BRASS 
By  Philip  Catelinet 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  offer 
for  comparison  the  set-up  in  relation 
to  brass  instruments  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  to  give  an  explanation,  and 
in  some  instances,  a  reason  for  the 
type  of  sound  produced  by  instrumen¬ 
talists  in  Great  Britain.  I  will  divide 
my  article  into  three  sections.  1.  The 
Orchestra.  2.  The  Military  Band 
(American  Concert  Band).  3.  The 
Brass  Band. 

/.  The  Orchestra 

From  an  economical  angle  there  is 
one  important  difference  between  the 
British  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its 
American  counterpart.  Symphony  con¬ 
certs  are  as  a  general  rule  presented 
by  the  least  possible  number  of  instru¬ 
mentalists.  Its  a  case  of  one  instrument 
per  part  as  far  as  the  wood-wind  and 
brass  is  concerned.  Principals — wind 
and  brass— have  to  manage  on  their 
own.  Strings  are  also  cut  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  poor  percussion 
players  perform  miracles  in  the  kitchen 
department.  Even  such  influential 
bodies  as  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  keep  contractually  em¬ 
ployed  musicians  at  a  minimum,  book¬ 
ing  extras  only  when  re<]uired. 

Let  us  look  at  the  trumpet  section 
first.  Well,  instrumentalists  follow  the 
custom  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Players  have  their  likes  and  dislikes 
as  to  the  make  and  style  of  instrument 
they  prefer.  In  a  few  instances  some 
use  the  C  Trumpet  instead  of  the  B^ 
for  regular  orchestral  work.  Where 
tone  is  concerned  I  feel  that  the 
British  player  has  a  lighter  and  some¬ 
what  brighter  sound  than  his  American 
cousin. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
Trombone-Tuba  section.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  Tenor  Trombon- 


Philip  Bramwall  Catalinat 


its  have  replaced  the  'Pea  Shooter' 
(small  bore)  trombpne  with  the  medi¬ 
um  and  large  bore  instruments.  Mostly 
the  result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  members  of  the  dance  band  profes¬ 
sion  on  instrument  manufacturers.  The 
Symphony  man  favors  the  medium  bore 
with  its  71/^"  or  bell. 

The  Bass  Trombone  part  is  played, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  a  'G'  Bass 
Trombone  (7th  p>osition  low  Djj). 
Some  orchestral  'G's,’  like  the  B|j  and 
F  Tenor,  have  the  plug  device  fitted. 
The  origin  of  the  'G'  is  most  certainly 
the  'F'  Bass  Trombone.  The  'F'  was 
found  to  be  most  unwieldy,  particu¬ 
larly  when  used  on  the  march  by 
Serv’ice  Band  instrumentalists,  so  a 
compromise  was  found  in  the  'G.’ 
I  should  explain  that  for  many  years 
the  brass  players  of  the  Orchestral 
profession  have,  in  the  main,  been 
secured  from  Service  bands  (British 
Army  bands)  and  brass  bands.  Conse¬ 


G«org«  R*ynold»  it  considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  America's  leadin' 
virtuosos  of  the  cornet  and  trumpet.  Hr- 
is  alto  on  outstanding  conductor,  din 
icion,  lecturer,  and  consultant  on  bras, 
problems.  All  correspondence  concern 
ing  hit  monthly  dinkal  column  or  avail 
able  guest  appearance  dotes  should  bt- 
tent  direct  to:  George  Reynolds,  Directc: 
of  Bonds,  Carnegie  Institute  el  Tech 
nology,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
(The  Publisher) 


quently  the  type  of  instruments  used 
has  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  what 
has  b^  played  in  those  groups.  In 
the  hands  of  a  gcxxl  player  the  'G' 
has  a  nobility  of  sound  which  can 
never  be  imitated  or  emulated  by  the 
B^-F  Trombone.  It  provides  a  most 
fitting  bass  to  the  Trombone  Section. 
Some  players  are  endeavouring  to  intro- 

(Turn  to  page  37) 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 
Philip  Bramweli  Catelinet 

Graduate  of  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Music 

The  Trinity  College  of  Music 
The  London  Academy  of  Music 
Vice-President  —  National  Ass'n  of 
Brass  Band  Conductors 
Adjudicator  for — The  British  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Music  Festivals 
Member  of — Panel  of  Adjudicators  for 
Great  Britain,  National  Contests 
Conductor  —  Peter  Cavan  Orchestra 
(Light  Orchestra) 

The  Harmonic  Ensemble  (Wood¬ 
wind  and  Brass  ensemble) 

Director  of  Music  —  The  High  Wy¬ 
combe  Band 

The  John  Dickinson  Band 
Though  a  piano  and  composition 
major  Mr.  Catelinet  has  spent  most  of 
his  professional  career  playing  the 
tuba.  He  gave  the  first  performance 
of  the  first  Concerto  ever  written  for 
Bass  Tuba,  a  composition  of  Vaughan 
Williams,  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall 
(London)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
'Jubilee'  concerts  of  the  London  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  He  has  since  recorded 
the  work  for  H.M.V.  and  has  broad¬ 
cast  it  many  times  including  one  from 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  at  a  Promenade 
Concert. 

He  was  fifteen  years  with  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and 
played  with  all  the  other  leading 
Orchestras  in  Great  Britain. 

A  number  of  his  orchestral  works 
have  been  broadcast,  as  indeed  have 
many  of  his  published  compositions 
and  arrangements  for  brass. 

Brass  faculty  of  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  College  of  Fine  Arts 
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By  David  Kaplan 


Soma  B[;  Clorinat  Trio 
Suggostioni 

Pethe  Trio,  Dancla  (Wain),  Kjos, 
Gradt  II. 

Clarinet  Trios  (18th  Century),  Ro¬ 
senthal,  Morris,  Grade  //-///, 

Clarinet  Trios  (Corelli  to  Beetho¬ 
ven),  Rosenthal,  Morris,  Grade  //-///. 

Chamber  Music  (Vol.  1 ),  arr.  Vox- 
man,  Rjihank,  Grade  II. 

Chamber  Music  (Vol.  2),  arr.  Vox- 
man,  Rubank,  Grade  III. 

Clarinet  Trios — Russian  Composers, 
Rosenthal,  Morris,  Grade  III. 

Trio  op.  27,  Blatt,  BH,  Grade  Ill- 
plus. 

Trio  E\f,  Blatt  (Belli son),  Ric, 
Grade  IV. 

Trio  B\f,  Carulli  (Bellison),  Ric, 
Grade  IV. 

Trio  Gm,  Muller  (Bellison),  Ric, 
Grade  IV. 

Fifteen  Three-Part  Inventions,  Bach 
(Cochrane),  CB,  Grade  IV-V. 

First  Grand  Trio  Concertante, 
Water  son,  BH,  Grade  V. 

Trios  op.  24,  op.  53,  op.  59,  Rum¬ 
mer,  CB,  Grade  V. 

Scherzo,  Tuthill,  CF,  Grade  V. 

The  traditional  trios  of  Blatt,  Muller, 
Carulli,  Kummer  and  Waterson  con¬ 
stitute  good  training  for  the  student. 
Each  part  shares  in  the  technioue  thus 
giving  the  student  a  good  share  of 
finger  practice.  For  good  finger  work¬ 
outs,  these  trios  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  The  Fifteen  Inventions  brings 
Bach  to  the  student.  Learning  inde¬ 
pendence  of  parts  and  the  elements 
of  imitative  writing,  how  to  subdue 
one  part  to  the  other — these  are  some 
other  goals  of  the  collection. 


David  Kaplan  i«  coniidarad  on*  of 
ri«o  most  ouHtanding  clarinot  and  saxo- 
phono  authoritios  in  Amorica,  otpocially 
at  it  appliot  to  Khool  bands.  Ho  it 
popular  at  a  guott  conductor  and  wood¬ 
wind  clinician.  Hit  knowlodgo  of  dari- 
not  and  taxophono  publications  it  pho- 
nomonal.  All  corrotpondonco  concorning 
hit  monthly  dinical  column  in  this  mago- 
xino,  and  guott  appoaranco  datot  should 
bo  tont  diroct  to:  David  Kaplan,  In¬ 
structor  of  Woodwind  Inttrumonts,  Wott 
Toxat  Stato  Collogo,  Canyon,  Toxot.  .  .  . 
(Tho  Publithor) 


(New  York  Philharmonic)  plays  the 
clarinet,  Sigurd  Rascher  plays  the  sax, 
and  William  Kincaid  (Philadelphia 
Symphony)  plays  the  flute.  Directors 
would  do  well  to  immediately  acquire 
this  series  of  records  for  the  library. 

The  Wallace  R.  Tenney  Catologue 
#3  1958. 

Mr.  Tenney’s  name  has  been  men- 
(Turn  to  page  40) 


Clarinet 


Sax  Springs 


Finott  quality  bluod  and  tomporod  round  and 
flat  springs.  Atsortod  tizot  to  moot  any  ropoir 
{ob.  Pockagod  in  tho  now  "soo-through"  plastic 
catot  for  tafo  handling  and  quick,  ooty  tolec- 
tion. 

PADS  for  Sax  and  Clarinet 

"  r  '  MICRO  pod  I 
^  j  j  h  o  V  o  boon  o 
/  /  /  standard  of  quol- 

//  /  ity  for  moro  then 

W- _ —4-^  /  thirty  yoors. 

J.-  — Finost  handmodo 
fSa  “Z-  1  with  highest 

I  lH  i  grade  felts,  kid, 

«  MW  and  bladder 

''"'ll  '  'Wk  I  skins.  Individually 

liiljffl  ■  uunnWK  !  numbered.  See 

gijW  I  fsBS  I  your  music  dealer. 

ill  MICRO  Musical 

|^9  .  Prodwets 

^27  10  w.  19  SL 
-  N.y..  N.Y 


Nuggets  of  Nows 

Award  Artist  Series 
A  splendid  series  of  records  has 
recently  been  announced  by  the  Grand 
Award  Record  Corporation  (8  Kings- 
land  Avenue,  Harrison,  New  Jersey). 
Edited  by  Dr.  Paul  Van  Bodegraven 
(author  of  the  Grade  School  Method 
for  clarinet  as  well  as  the  Adventures 
in  Clarinet  Playing)  the  series  includes 
records  for  clarinet,  sax,  flute,  comet, 
French  horn,  and  accordion.  The  music 
is  chosen  from  our  contest  and  festival 
lists.  Our  students  can  thus  derive 
much  benefit  from  hearing  these  artist 
performances.  Mr.  Robert  McGinnis 


Preferred  by 
Professionals 
the  world  over 
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VI^ER  TUR/^-OUr...SMAUJER  NfOP-OUT! 

...1^  student  intmstMffh 

i  -  '  ~'7' 

O&utUutft/ 


(Made  by  Martin  Freres) 


ENTHUSIASTIC?  YOU  BET!  Who  would  willingly  9 
drop  out  of  a  band  that  shows  so  much  spirit,  commands 
the  respect  of  the  whole  school,  makes  it  so  much  fun  to  learn 
to  play? 

Coudet  clarinetists  perform  better  as  individuals,  Coudet 
sections  perform  better  as  a  group.  Your  entire  band  benefits 
from  Coudet  intonation,  tone  quality  and  mechanical 
perfection.  Every  member  feels  that  he  or  she  really  belongs! 

Why  do  it  the  hard  way?  Your  job  can  be  so  much 
easier  with  Coudet  clarinets.  Try  them  at  your  dealer’s  —  soon. 


BAND  DIRECTORS!  Ask  your  Martin  Freres 
dealer  or  write  for  free  copy  of  “Your  Band 
Director  and  Your  School  Music  Program”. 


Complete  Coudet  Outfits  (Made  by  Martin  FTeres) 

Coudet  Grenadilla  Wood  Clarinet  Outfit  (Key  of  Bb  or  Eb)  . .  $160.00 

Coudet  “International”  Grenadilla  Wood  Clarinet  Outfit  .  175.00 

Abo  available:  Coudet  Bass  Clarinet  and  Alto  Clarinet  Outfits. 


Founded  1740  _ 

MARTIN  FRERES  WOODWINDS 


LaMonte 


Jean  Martin  •  Coudet 
x^^Martin  Freres^ 


Buegeleben  &  Jacobson,  Inc.— 5  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  720  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto  4,  Ontario 
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Exclusive  Balling  Process 

on 

HALLMARK 

S«wt«pli*NM  <  AltM  *  SaritMM  Harm 
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Oniy  the  HaUmark-lork  factory  has 
equipment  for  both  rotary  and  hori¬ 
zontal  lapping  of  bard-drawn  TROM¬ 
BONE  SLIDES  in  playing  positionl 

DAVID  WEXUR  A  CO. 

Eaetaalrm  Dlatribulen 

m  U.  Waboth  •  Chkae*  •.  >■• 


^  Nswi  Jkuui  Xey 

on  lower 
for 

EXTRA 

RESONANCE 

on  Alto 
and  Bou 
Clorlnots  by 

A.  ROBERT 

<®) 

ILs- 

EliMinetM  "woHy"  end  "hsaxf"  toiMt 
of  adddla  ragltlar  .  .  .  atpacially  on 
octavo  low  koyal  Old  stylo  octavo  koy 
madioniaa  roplocod  by  AUTOMATIC 
octavo  mochonitoi  on  uppor  body  for 
bott  porfomrancol  20  koyt.  7  rings. 


Reborl  Boss  Clorinols  olso  ovoUobU  In 
I-Pioco  Ebonito  (WON'T  WARfI) 

Try  Robort 
Bb  ClorInsSs,  fool 

At  Ymmr  Deafer 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exdvsivo  DIstribotors 

B23  So.  Wobosh  e  Cblcago  f 


The  Band  music  Laboratory 


Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 


•  Reviows  by  David  Kaplan 

Sarabande — Carl  Bohm,  arr.  by  Ben 
Vitto,  FitzSimons,  FB  .5.50,  SB  8.00, 
19^7.  Full  and  condensed  scores. 

Mr  Ben  Vitto  has  provided  us  with 
a  beautiful,  sympathetic  setting  of  the 
original  violin  and  piano  number.  The 
music  is  in  3/4,  slow  tempo,  keys  of 
Fm  and  F.  The  slow  theme  begins  ff 
in  the  full  band;  the  second  four  bars 
are  taken  by  the  woodwinds  before  the 
full  band  returns.  From  here  to  measure 
32  the  material  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  woodwinds  with  important 
motivic  material  in  the  comet.  At  52 
the  key  changes  to  F;  here,  the  original 
theme,  modified  a  bit,  is  given  to  the 
solo  cornet  and  later  to  the  oboe.  At 
72  the  original  theme  and  signature 
return.  The  music  ends  ff  just  as  it 
began.  The  instrumentation  is  normal 
and  the  instruments  are  in  their  easy, 
practical  ranges.  The  clarinet  extends 
to  D*,  the  cornet  to  G*.  Technically 
there  are  no  difficult  spots  for  the 
instruments.  Important  solos  exist  for 
comet  (lower  range)  and  oboe.  The 
parts  are  clearly  printed  on  one  page. 
Gireful  attention  must  be  given  to 
phrasing,  interpretation,  and  dynamics. 
The  contrasts  between  the  ff  and  pp 
sections  must  be  carefully  considerra. 
Guard  against  too,  short  a  tongue 
stroke  and  the  abrupt  phrase  ending. 
This  music  is  fine  training  for  the 
band  since  it  teaches  control  and 
musicianship.  Excdlent  for  Class  C 
bands. 

Cost  Fan  Tutti  Overture — Mozart, 
arr.  by  Roland  L.  Moehlmann,  Fitz¬ 
Simons,  FB  7.00,  SB  10.50,  1957,  Full 
and  condensed  scores. 

The  arrangement  is  placed  in  the 
convenient  band  key  of  B|j.  Featured 
in  the  Andante  introduction  (which 
covers  14  measures)  is  the  oboe,  its 
solos  cued  in  the  first  clarinet.  The 
main  part  of  the  overture  is  the  Presto 
alla-breve.  The  fast  theme  is  assigned 
to  the  first  clarinet  (in  the  easy  low 
range).  Solo  passages  of  importance 
are  given  to  the  oboe  (cued  in  sax), 
flute,  solo  clarinet,  and  bassoon  (cu^ 
in  tenor  sax).  Played  lightly  and  with 
taste,  this  can  be  a  very  effective  num- 


Publiikart  and  Diroctert  diould  diroci 
all  corrMpondanc*  to:  .  .  .  David  Kap¬ 
lan,  Band  Muik  Loberotery,  Music  Du- 
portmant.  Watt  Taxat  Stata  Celloga, 
Canyon,  Taxos. 


ber  for  band.  There  is  some  technique 
here  but  the  passage  work  lays  pretty 
well  for  the  instruments.  The  arranger 
has  used  his  brass  tastefully  to  intensify 
or  emphasize.  The  parts  are  very  neatly 
printed,  the  clarinet  part  being  some 
three  pages.  Most  of  the  technical 
passages  lie  in  the  clarinets;  the  pas¬ 
sages  are  moderate  and  can  be  easily 
worked  out.  The  percussion  includes 
timpani  only.  A  light  precise  concept 
is  needed;  the  fortes  should  not  be 
overblown.  An  Excellent  transcription 
for  the  Class  B  band.  (The  good  Class 
C  could  also  handle  the  music.) 

Pastorale — Clifton  Williams,  Sum- 
my-Birchard,  FB  8.00,  SB  12.00,  1957, 
Full  and  condensed  scores.  Playing  time 
about  6l/2minutes. 

Festivals,  concerts,  and  contests  have 
already  featured  this  lovely  new  num¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Williams,  faculty  member  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  has  a  number 
of  band  works  in  the  repertoire:  Fan¬ 
fare  and  Allegro,  Symphonic  Suite, 


(Turn  to  page  42) 


FOLDING  RISERS 


Th«  nawost,  most  mod- 
orn  foldino  units  for 
staging  orchastras, 
groups,  bonds, 
otc.  Easy  to  sot  up  or 
dismontl*.  Sold  diroct  to 
organisations  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  at  our  own  factory  prlcos  and  discounts. 

Cowplafa  cotaloa  on  raguost. 


AND  PLATFORMS 


Abovo  is  our  Plan  No.  2 
sotup,  32  ft.  wido,  20  ft. 
doop,  in  B,  16  and  24  *  {  1  ' 

inch  lovols.  At  right,  on#  ' 

of  our  bosk  AAenroo  folding  units,  4  ft.  x  8  ft. 
AAony  standard  ossomblios,  with  spociol  groupings 
to  ordor.  SO  yoars  of  Monroo  manufacturing  ond 
sorvko  ossuro  comploto  satisfaction.  Rood  our 
Gfoarantoo  in  oor  comploto  catalog  of  Monros 
products,  including  also  foldlrsg  tables  or^  choirs 
and  trucks  for  thorn,  nsovoblo  room  partitions,  etc. 

Wrbo  ot  diroct. 

THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

332  Church  St.  Colfax,  low# 
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Iff  From  early  band  wagon 
days  of  the  circus  to  modem 
symphony  and  jazz  artists, 
Martin  trombones  have  upheld 
a  tradition  of  excellence  unique 
in  the  business.  Why  not  visit 
your  music  dealer  and  see  for 
yourself  the  trombone  designed 
by  a  conunittee  of  the  world’s 
finest  players.  Or  write  for  full 
partioilars.  1 


THB  MARTIN  BAND 


i  ■  Kim 

IM  \ 

''^■r  \ 

INBTRUMBNT  CO.  •  ■  L.KH  ART,  I  N  OI  AN  A 
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The  Role  of  the  Wholesaler  is  a 
Vital  One  in  Music 

By  David  Wexler,  President 
David  Wexler  &  Co. 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  many 
items  of  merchandise  are  involved  in 
the  performance  of  music? 

Investigate  and  you  will  find  that  the 
number  reaches  literally  into  the  thou¬ 
sands —  ranging  from  all  types  of  in¬ 
struments  through  many  kinds  and 
sizes  of  reeds,  strings,  mouthpieces  and 
other  playing  necessities  to  such  main¬ 
tenance  items  as  cleaning  compounds 
and  valve  oil. 

These  items  are  produced  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  manufacturers  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  free  world.  Yet  as  a  band¬ 
master  or  musician  you  need  go  no 
farther  than  your  own  local  dealer  for 
the  answer  to  any  musical  need.  How 
is  this  feat  of  distribution  brought 
about? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
seiA’ice  of  a  member  of  the  music 
trades  little  known  outside  of  industry 
circles  .  .  .  the  musical  merchandise 
wholesaler. 

The  wholesaler  is  an  organization  of 
specialists,  familiar  with  every  phase 
and  facet  of  musical  merchandise. 

Through  worldwide  contacts,  he 
keeps  in  touch  with  global  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  creation  of  new  and  the 
improvement  of  established  musical 
products.  He  tests  and  evaluates  each 
new  item  and  if  found  to  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  invests  in  a  substantial 
supply.  His  carefully  maintained  stocks, 
covering  the  entire  field  of  musical 
merchandise  and  representing  a  huge 
investment,  are  a  central  pool  from 
which  the  dealer  draws  to  meet  musical 
needs  as  they  develop  in  his  commun- 

To  facilitate  ordering,  the  whole¬ 


saler  provides  the  dealer  with  a  catalog 
containing  descriptions  and  prices  of 
every  imaginable  item  of  musical  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  catalog  not  only  helps 
the  dealer  maintain  a  stock  of  standard 
merchandise  but  enables  him  to  make 
quick  delivery  of  any  special  items  his 
customers  may  require.  In  brief,  the 
wholesaler's  catalog  is  the  means  by 


David  W*xl«r 


which  the  products  of  reputable  manu¬ 
facturers  throughout  the  world  arc 
brought  to  the  doorstep,  so  to  speak, 
of  musicians,  bandmasters  and  school 
music  departments.  So  much  for  the 
functions  of  the  wholesaler. 

Now  let’s  examine  the  importance 
of  those  functions  to  the  dealer  and 
those  he  serves. 

The  wholesaler  is  so  vital  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without 
him  all  but  the  largest  dealers  might 
be  forced  out  of  business,  along  with 
all  the  convenience  they  represent.  In 
addition  to  all  his  other  duties,'  the 
retailer  would  be  forced  (1)  to 
maintain  contact  with  hundreds  of 
individual  manufacturers;  (2)  place- 
individual  orders  for  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  (3)  check  individual  ship¬ 
ments;  (4)  keep  individual  accounts, 
and  (3)  make  individual  payments  - 
all  adding  up  to  a  burden  of  detail  and 
responsibility  that  would  make  survival 
economically  difficult. 

The  service  of  the  wholesaler  to 
those  in  charge  of  school  music  pro¬ 
grams  is  equally  important.  Bandmas 
ters  are  busy  men  who  find  the  school 
year  all  too  short  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  season’s  plans  and  programs. 
They  want  what  they  need  in  a  hurry 
and  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  on  their  part.  They  get 
what  they  want  in  the  cooperative, 
convenient  service  of  the  local  music 
store,  made  possible  in  large  degree 
by  the  musical  merchandise  wholesaler. 

Yes,  the  role  of  the  wholesaler  is 
a  vital  one  in  the  distribution  of 
musical  merchandise;  and  speaking 
(Turn  to  page  61) 
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hart  VI:  Musicology  In  The  Classroom  — 


Three  18th  Century  Treatises  On 
Performance  Practice 

By  Francis  F.  Martin 


This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  role  of  musicology  in 
music  education. 

Within  a  period  of  four  years  in 
the  mid- 18th  century,  three  treatises 
were  published  in  Europe  all  of  which 
are  significant  in  {performance  practice. 
These  treatises  were  written  by  Johann 
Joachim  Quanta  (1697-1773)  for  the 
flute,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
(1714-1788)  for  keyboard  instruments 
and  Leofiold  Mozart  (1719-1787)  for 
the  violin,  (^antz  was  an  outstanding 
teacher  and  flutist.  The  other  two  men 
have  been  overshadowed  by  a  parent 
and  a  son  who  are  the  two  greatest 
compiosers  in  all  history.  Nevertheless, 
these  men  attained  recognition  on  their 
own  achievements.  C.  P.  E.  Bach  is 
the  second  son  of  the  great  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  Leo{x>ld  Mozart  is  the 
father  of  the  great  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart. 

It  is  the  pur{x)se  of  this  article  to 
review  the  three  treatises  written  by 
these  18th  century  musicians  and  com¬ 
posers. 

What  are  the  values  of  these  three 
treatises.^ 

1.  They  present  an  insight  to  {per¬ 
formance  practices  in  the  mid- 18th 
(.entury. 

2.  These  treatises  are  accurate,  reli¬ 
able  and  authoritative. 

3.  They  are  useful  for  interpretation 
of  late  barcpque  and  early  classic  music. 

4.  Much  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  In  the  treatises  is  still  valid  for 
performance  practice  of  romantic  and 
contemfKPrary  music. 

5.  The  treatises  are  full  of  common 
sense  and  practical  ideas  on  {perform¬ 
ance  practice. 

6.  The  treatises  are  espiecially  useful 
in  their  thorough  treatment  of  orna¬ 
mentation. 

Quantz,  Johann  Joachim  essay  on  the 
ART  OF  PLAYING  THE  FLUTE  (1752). 
English  translation  in  part  by  Oliver 


Strunk,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company, 
1950. 

Johann  Joachim  (^antz  was  an  18th 
century  musician  of  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  his  greatest  distinction  has 
been  his  treatise  on  flute  playing.  He 
played  the  double-bass,  harpsichord, 
obM  and  flute.  He  was  a  prolific 
com{POser  and  outstanding  teacher  as 
well.  He  served  as  chamber  musician, 
court  comfKPser  and  flute  teacher  for 
Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia. 

His  treatise  does  not  confine  itself 
to  a  flute  method.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  only  of  secondary  im{Portance  as 
a  flute  method.  Its  significance  is  that 
it  discusses  questions  of  general  im- 
{portance  for  18th  century  musical 
practice  and  musical  esthetics. 

On  the  subject  of  judging  music. 
Quantz  makes  some  of  the  following 
{Points.  Music  is  the  sort  of  art  which 
must  be  judged  according  to  good 
taste.  In  judging  music  we  must  always 
pay  attention  to  three  {points.  They  are 
the  piece,  the  {performer  and  the  lis¬ 
tener.  A  piece  may  be  well  written 
and  well  played  but  still  not  please 
everyone.  A  {poor  piece  badly  played 
may  even  find  some  admirers. 

Each  piece  must  be  played  in  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written.  If  it  is 
written  in  French  style,  it  must  be 
played  in  French  style.  The  highest 
degree  of  musical  skill  is  required  to 
impartially  judge  a  piece  of  music. 

To  judge  an  instrumental  comjposi- 
tion,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
instruments  themselves.  The  author 
characterizes  various  instrumental  com¬ 
positions  Including  the  concerto,  over¬ 
ture,  sinfonia,  quartet,  trio  and  solo. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
concerto  grosso  which  the  author  men¬ 
tions  are  a  magnificient  ritornello  (full 
instrumentation)  at  the  beginning, 
skillful  mixture  of  imitation  in  the 
concerted  parts,  the  inner  tutti  (full 
orchestra)  sections  must  be  short  and 


the  final  tutti  must  conclude  with  the 
loftiest  and  most  magnificient  ideas  of 
the  first  ritornello. 

The  slow  movement  or  adagio  of 
a  concerto  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  first  allegro  in  meter  and  key.  For 
instance,  if  the  allegro  is  in  C  major, 
the  adagio  should  be  in  C  minor,  E 
minor,  A  minor,  F  major  or  G  major. 
The  final  movement  must  be  very 
different  from  the  first  movement  in 
style,  nature  and  meter.  In  no  case 
should  all  three  movements  be  in  the 
same  meter.  All  three  movements  may 
not  begin  on  the  same  key  step. 

Quantz  briefly  characterizes  18th 
century  Italian,  French  and  German 
music.  For  example,  the  Italian  way 
of  singing  is  profound  and  artful.  It 
is  pleasing,  charming  and  expressive. 
The  French  way  is  simple,  s{peech-like 
and  exaggerated.  German  writing  is 
more  artful  than  intelligible  or  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  Germans  are  indebted  deeply 
to  the  Italians.  German  taste  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tastes  of  various  peoples. 

Bach,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  essay 

ON  THE  TRUE  ART  OF  PLAYING  KEY¬ 
BOARD  INSTRUMENTS  (1753).  English 
translation  by  W.  J.  Mjtchell,  W.  W. 
Norton  and  Company,  1949. 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  was  the 
second  son  of  the  great  Johann  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach.  The  younger  Bach  was  born 
in  1714.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pierformers  of  his  time,  and 
he  com{x>sed  in  a  light  and  elegant 
style  of  compiosition.  His  treatise  is  an 
impiortant  theoretical  work.  It  is  in  two 
parts  and  was  completed  in  1762. 

True  art  of  keyboard  playing  de¬ 
pends  on  three  factors;  correct  finger¬ 
ing,  good  embellishments  and  good 
performance.  Correct  fingering  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  whole  art  of  pierformance. 
The  shape  of  the  hand  and  the  key¬ 
board  teach  us  how  to  use  our  fingers. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  fingers 
are  used  for  the  black  keys.  The  thumb 
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always  goes  under;  it  is  never  used 
on  black  keys. 

Embellishments  are  used  to  connect 
and  enliven  tones,  to  impart  stress  and 
accent,  to  make  music  pleasing,  to 
heighten  expression,  to  provide  for 
fine  performance  and  to  improve  medi¬ 
ocre  compositions.  It  is  better  for 
comp)Osers  to  indicate  the  embellish¬ 
ments.  They  are  indicated  by  signs  or 
many  short  notes. 

Embellishments  serve  only  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  and  importance  of 
notes  and  to  differentiate  them  from 
others.  The  tones  of  an  embellishment 
adjust  themselves  to  the  accidentals  of 
the  key  signature.  They  stand  in 
proportion  to  the  principal  note,  tempo 
and  effect  of  the  piece.  They  are  b«t 
suited  for  slow  and  moderate  tempo 
and  on  long  notes  rather  than  short 
notes. 

Bach  discusses  the  following  orna¬ 
ments;  appoggiatura,  trills,  turns,  mor¬ 
dents  and  others.  Appoggiaturas  vary 
in  length.  They  are  louder  than  the 
following  tone.  Appoggiaturas  take 
half  the  value  of  the  following  tone  in 
duple  time  and  two-thirds  of  the  value 
in  triple  time. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  trills  which 
are  used  to  enliven  melodies.  The  nor¬ 
mal  trill  begins  on  the  tone  above, 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly.  The 
ascending  trill  appears  on  long  notes' 
and  starts  on  the  note  below.  The 
descending  trill  starts  on  the  note 
above.  The  half  trill  joins  one  note  to 
another.  It  begins  on  the  principal  tone 
and  goes  up. 

The  turn  is  an  easy  embellishni'.nt. 
It  is  a  normal,  suffixed  trill  in  minia¬ 
ture.  That  is,  it  is  delayed  until  the 
end  of  the  principal  tone  The  mordent 
connects  either  short  or  long  tones. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  the  short  trill. 
It  begins  on  the  principal  tone  and 
goes  down. 

The  subject  matter  of  performance 
includes:  volume  of  tone,  touch,  snap, 
legato,  staccato,  vibrato,  arpeggiation, 
holding  of  tones,  retard  and  acceleran¬ 
do.  In  a  good  performance  the  notes 
are  played  in  correct  time  with  proper 
volume  and  touch.  Allegros  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  detached  notes  and  adagios 
by  broad,  slurred  notes. 

Tempo  is  based  on  general  content. 
The  executant  must  put  himself  into 
the  appropriate  mood.  Performers  must 
try  to  capture  the  true  content  of  a 
composition  and  express  its  appropriate 
affects.  Shadings  depend  on  passage, 
ccMitext  and  composer.  Dissonance  arc- 
played  loudly  and  consonance  softly. 
Emphasize  melody  tones  which  lie  out¬ 
side  the  key,  perform  softly  those 
within  the  key. 

Mozart,  Leopold  A  treatise  on  the 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  VIOLIN 


PLAYING  (1736).  English  translation 
by  Editha  Knocker,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1948. 

Leopold  Mozart,  the  father  of 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  was  an 
excellent  violinist  and  a  noteworthy 
composer.  He  served  in  the  court 
orchestra  for  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Salzburg  as  well  as  court  composer  and 
assistant  conductor.  His  celebrated  vio¬ 
lin  method  was  published  in  Augsburg, 
Bavaria  in  1736.  It  has  been  translated 
into  French,  Dutch  and  English. 

The  introduction  contains  a  short 
history  of  music  and  of  the  violin. 

He  attributes  the  invention  of  stringed 
instruments  to  Mercury,  the  messenger 
of  the  Greek  gods.  He  traces  the  history 
of  notation,  then  follows  this  with 
sound  pedagogical  advice,  such  as, 
"One  should  not  give  a  beginner 
anything  difficult  before  he  can  play 
easy  things  well  in  time.”  He  explains 
rests,  note  values  and  lists  a  glossary 
of  musical  terms. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
correct  playing  position  of  the  violin 
and  bow.  Several  illustrations  of  correct 
positions  are  included.  He  opposes 
marking  the  fingerboard  with  the  Itxa- 
tion  of  the  notes,  which  is  frequently 
done.  If  the  student  lacks  a  musical 
ear,  he  is  useless  for  music,  Mozart 
contends. 

Before  playing  a  musical  piece  there  | 
are  three  things  which  must  be  ob-  i 
served.  They  are  the  key,  time  and  the 
kind  of  movement.  There  are  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  musical  exercises  on  up  and 
down  strokes  of  the  bow.  The  player 
should  endeavor  to  make  the  first  note 
of  each  bar  a  down  stroke.  He  should 
use  an  up  stroke  after  an  eighth,  six¬ 
teenth  or  thirty-second  rest  which 
(xrcurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

Good  tone  is  produced  on  the  violin 
by  an  adroit  control  of  the  bow.  Mozart 
asks,  "What  can  be  more  insipid  than 
the  playing  of  one  v^ho  has  not  confi¬ 
dence  to  attack  the  violin  boldly?”  He 
recommends  that  the  greatest  volume 
of  tone  occur  at  the  middle  of  the  bow 
and  to  begin  the  stroke  strongly.  Great 
pains  must  be  taken  to  obtain  evenness 
of  tone. 

Tuning  is  important.  If  the  violin 
is  tuned  low,  place  the  bow  farther 
from  the  bridge.  If  it  is  tuned  sharp, 
place  the  bow  closer  to  the  bridge. 
He  concludes  his  chapter  on  bowing 
with  explanations  of  16  varieties  of 
bowing.  These  are  illustrated  with 
musical  exercises  also. 

He  devotes  a  chapter  to  left  hand 
positions.  He  introduces  three  posi¬ 
tions.  They  are  whole,  half  and  com¬ 
pound  positions.  The  whole  position 
uses  the  first  and  third  fingers  on  notes 
which  are  on  staff  lines,  such  as  E,  G, 
(Turn  to  page  61) 


F.  E.  Olds  &  Son  Offers 

Scholarships  in  Music 


F.  E.  Olds  &  Son 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  MUSIC 


F.  E.  Olds  &  Son,  Fullerton,  Calif., 
manufacturers  of  custom-crafted  band 
instruments  for  over  half  a  century, 
announce  the  establishment  of  the 
annual  F.  E.  Olds  &  Son  scholarships 
in  music. 

The  scholarships,  consisting  of 
awards  in  the  amounts  of  $300,  $330, 
and  $200,  are  open  to  all  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  ac¬ 
credited  schools  or  departments  of 
music  at  the  college  level. 

Awards  will  be  made  for  the  thesis, 
term  paper,  or  article  judged  by  a 
scholarship  committee  as  showing  the 
greatest  evidence  of  original  thinking, 
sound  research,  and  intelligent  objec¬ 
tives.  The  paper  may  be  on  any  subject 
relating  to  instrumental  music  includ¬ 
ing  string,  reed,  brass,  and  keyboard. 

Every  year  four  competent  music 
educators  will  be  chosen  to  serve  on 
the  scholarship  committee.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1938  committee  is  G.  C. 
Bainum,  director  emeritus.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  Bands.  Others  sers'ing 
are  C.  A.  Burmeister,  chairman.  Dept, 
of  Music  Education,  Northwestern 
University,  George  Wain,  professor  of 
woodwinds  and  ensembles,  Oberlin 
College,  and  Manley  R.  Whitcomb, 
director  of  bands.  The  Florida  Stale 
University. 

According  to  a  sf>okesman  for  the 
Olds  company,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
scholarship  program  will  constitute  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  music  educators 
for  aiding  and  inspiring  prospective 
leaders  in  the  field  of  music.  "A  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  educators  have  al¬ 
ready  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
program,”  he  said,  "and  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  subsequent  committees. 
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Let’s  Challenge  That  Gifted  Musician 


By  Gilbert  L.  Scarbrough,  A.S.B.D.A 


basic  job  was  to  make  music  available 
to  all  children,  regardless  of  their 
talents.  This,  I  believe,  must  be  the 
very  center  of  our  educational  theory, 
as  it  pertains  to  our  school  music 
programs. 

In  contrast,  we  see  around  us  public 
schools  and  individual  music  teachers 
who  cater  to  the  musically  talented. 
Those  who  are  average  or  with  no 
particular  talent  are  gradually  discour¬ 
aged  and  tinally  eliminated.  This  is 
the  other  extreme,  the  basic  philosphy 
of  teachers  and  music  schools  who  wish 
to  turn  out  professional  performers. 

Music  education  in  our  public,  tax- 
supported  schools  should  be  available 
to  all.  Yet,  this  does  not  say  that  the 
exceptionally  gifted  should  be  left  to 
drift  with  the  average— unchallenged, 
and  doomed  to  boredom  and  frustra¬ 
tions  that,  'if  continued  over  a  period 
of  time,  would  have  a  negative  effect 
upon  personality  development. 

What  are  you  doing  in  your  own 
individual  and  local  school  program 
for  that  musically  gifted  child?  What 
are  you  doing  besides  letting  him 
occupy  the  "first  chair”  in  your  school 
band  or  orchestra?  Many  of  us  are 
missing  an  excellent  opportunity  and 
chance  to  motivate  and  challenge  these 
students.  Every  human  being  desires 
and  needs  recognition.  The  intelligent 
and  gifted  need  an  increasing  amount 
of  it.  Let’s  look  at  the  ways  we  can 
cater  to  this  talent  in  our  school  music 
programs,  without  ignoring  our  other 
students. 

Sure  there  should  be  chairs  of  recog¬ 
nition,  according  to  their  abilities,  in 
our  school  musical  organizations. 
Recognition  by  solo  passages?  Yes. 
Have  you  given  thought  to  an  activity 
(Turn  to  page  34) 


of  whom  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college. 
Not  that  we  should  completely  ignore 
those  handicapped  students  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale.  We  are  sure  that  the 
trend  to  more  attention  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  to  special  education  is 
an  important  development,  which  has 
as  its  desired  ends  the  proper  care  and 
instruction  of  the  various  categories  of 


In  these  days  of  conflicts  in  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  one  of  the  biggest  con¬ 
troversies  is:  what  are  we  doing  in 
our  American  public  school  system  for 
the  exceptional  child.  Proponents  of 
more  attention  to  the  "fundamentals” 
in  our  curricula  argue  that  our  country’ 
is  fac  ing  a  serious  shortage  of  engineers 
and  scientists  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  require  more  chemistry, 
physics,  advanced  math  and  other 
highly  specialized  subjects  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  They  argue  that  our 
educational  programs  are  geared  for 
•.he  average  student — the  large  mass 
of  our  student  population;  that  the 
slow  and  retarded,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  are  not  being  taught  effec¬ 
tively,  and  that  the  accelerated  student 
at  the  top  is  a  victim  of  boredom  in 
inactivity  because  of  shortsighted  and 
ineffc-ctive  teaching. 

We  are' reading  a  lot  about  the  scien¬ 
tific  achievement  of  the  Russian  scien¬ 
tists  in  our  newspapers  today.  Certainly 
the  Russians  are  exploiting  the  propa¬ 
ganda  benefits  of  these  advancements. 
We  cannot,  however,  minimize  the 
fact  that  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  many 
phases  of  scientific  development.  In 
light  of  this,  the  advexates  of  more 
fundamentals  are  making  headway. 
Many  of  us  see  the  results  of  their 
efforts  in  our  school  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  today. 

I’m  sure  that  most  free-thinking 
educators  will  agree  that  over  the  past 
few  years  we  have  not  done  an  effective 
job  with  the  gifted  child;  that  we 
should  evaluate  our  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  and  educational  beliefs  in  light 
of  this  ineffectiveness  and  criticisms. 
Not  that  we  should  go  to  the  extreme 
in  changing  our  curricula  and  ignore 
this  large  mass  of  the  average,  many 
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the  gifted,  handicapped,  and  retarded. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

What  about  the  gifted,  the  excep¬ 
tional  ?  Should  we  not  look  at  our  own 
Icxal  and  individual  programs  to  see 
if  we  are  doing  an  effective  job  with 
these  boys  and  girls?  I  have  always 
believed  that  as  music  educators  our 
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Anyone  For  Sightreading? 


"Your  two  minutes  are  up.” 

The  harassed-looking  gentleman  in 
the  directors  uniform  straightens  up 
from  his  frantic  scanning  of  the  score 
in  front  of  him,  his  head  whirling  with 
key  changes,  tempo  changes,  fermati, 
repeat  bars,  D.  S.’s,  trick  rhythms, 
off-beat  entrances,  cues  to  be  played, 
etc.  He  looks  at  the  expectant  faces 
peering  eagerly  at  him  over  the  closed 
music  folders.  He  sighs  in  resignation 
and  says,  "O.  K.,  open  your  folders 
and  pay  strict  attention,"  and  proceeds 
in  the  next  minute  or  two  to  try  to 
point  out  all  the  pitfalls  in  a  piece  of 
music  he  would  normally  spend  any¬ 
where  from  a  week  to  a  month  prepar¬ 
ing  for  performance. 

At  the  end  of  this  once-over-lightly 
the  down  beat  is  given  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  next  few  minutes  can  be 
either  a  satisfying  response  to  a  chal¬ 
lenging  situation  for  both  band  and 
director,  or  it  can  be  a  completely 
frustrating  and  disappointing  experi¬ 
ence  for  both. 

This  latter  experience  can  happen 
not  only  to  inexperienced  bands  and 
directors,  but  also  to  good,  experienced 
players  and  conductors  and  it  often 
does.  When  this  situation  arises,  it  is 
usually  the  result  of  one  (or  perhaps 
both)  of  these  factors:  1)  Poor  choice 
of  sightreading  material,  or  2)  poor 
management  of  the  physical  facilities 
and  organization  involved  in  the  sight¬ 
reading  contest. 

The  choice  of  sightreading  material 
seems  to  be  based  usually  on  one  of 
these  three  approaches  to  the  problem: 

1)  Attempting  to  choose  music 
which  none  of  the  participating  bands 
will  have  in  their  library,  with  little 
or  no  thought  for  its  musical  worth  or 
content  (i.e.  new  releases  or  little- 
known  publications). 

2)  Choice  of  technically  difficult 
music  "just  to  see  if  any  band  can  get 
through  it.”  Full  of  tricky  rhythms, 
little-used  keys,  etc. 
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3)  Choice  of  medium,  or  even  easy, 
grade  music,  relatively  free  of  technical 
problems,  but  with  some  opportunities 
for  real  expressive  playing  in  varying 
styles  to  emphasize  over-all  musician- 
ship  rather  than  technique  alone. 

The  first  mentioned  method  requires 
little  amplification.  Granted  that  the 
music  selected  should  be  new  to  the 
competing  bands,  to  base  the  choice  of 
material  on  this  factor  alone  leads  to 
a  haphazard  op>eration  which  might 
possibly  result  in  an  acceptable  choice 
of  music,  but  only  by  chance  rather 
than  design. 

The  second  method  of  choosing 
material  seems  to  be  fairly  common, 
judging  from  personal  experience  and 
comments  of  other  directors.  This  type 
of  material  puts  an  undue  strain  on 
the  directors  and  players  and  all  traces 
of  phrasing,  dynamics,  style,  etc.  usu¬ 
ally  disappear  in  the  struggle  to  get 
the  notes  and  rhythms  correctly.  Some 
specific  complaints  voiced  by  directors 
concern  material  with: 

1)  Unusual  rhythm  patterns. 

2)  Keys  not  common  to  band  liter¬ 
ature. 

3)  a  D.  S.  that  is  hard  to  find,  visu¬ 
ally. 

4)  Abnormal  amount  of  cut-offs 
and  fermati  (more  than  two  or  three). 

5)  Extended  solo  passages  (places 
too  much  strain  on  the  individuals 
involved). 

The  third  mentioned  method  of 
choosing  sightreading  material  has 
been  endor^  by  all  the  directors 
contacted  by  the  writer.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  the  intent  is  not  to 
have  all  bands  read  grade  I-minus 
music.  The  material  should  still  be 
graded  according  to  the  classification 
of  bands,  the  usual  procedure  being 
to  have  each  band  sightread  music 
which  is  one  grade-level  below  its  regu¬ 
lar  classification.  The  material  at  each 
grade-level  should  be  selected  on  its 
own  merit  and  with  the  objective  of 


emphasizing  musicianship  (phrasing, 
dynamics,  style)  rather  than  technique. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  should  be  no  ; 
problems  of  technique  involved,  but  I 
rather  that  they  should  be  kept  to  a  || 
minimum,  in  order  that  the  director 
and  players  can  devote  most  of  their 
attention  to  giving  as  expressive  a 
performance  as  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Granted  that  there  has  been  no  music 
written  which  would  completely  satisfy 
every  participant  in  sightreading  con¬ 
tests  and  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
assignation  of  a  given  piece  of  music 
to  a  specific  grade-level  is  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion,  nevertheless  it  would 
almost  certainly  reduce  the  number 
and  noise-level  of  complaints  if  more 
care  was  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
material  at  each  grade  or  classification 
level. 

That  such  a  choice  is  no  easy  task 
was  emphatically  expressed  by  one 
conscientious  contest  official  who  had 
just  plowed  through  a  stack  of  new 
releases  in  search  of  good  sightreading 
material.  However,  the  results  of  such 
careful  and  thoughtful  choice  of  mate¬ 
rial  would  be  increased  participation- 
in  those  areas  where  participation  is 
not  required — and  a  contest  of  more 
value  to  band  and  director. 

The  second  factor  affecting  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  a  sightreading  contest 
has  to  do  with  the  mechanics  of  run¬ 
ning  the  contest  and  the  facilities 
available.  Some  specific  complaints  and 
comments  voiced  by  participating  direc¬ 
tors  include  these: 

1 )  Poor  room  —  either  too  small, 
incompletely  equipped,  or  accoustically 
horrible,  or  all  three. 

2)  Poor  location  of  room  —  this 
usually  means  there  are  too  many 
distracting  influences,  such  as  a  noisy 
hall  just  outside,  large  windows  with 
people  peering  in,  too  near  warm-up 

(Turn  to  page  61) 
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Play  The  Oboe  In  Tune 


By  Lawrence  Fogelberg,  ABA,  ASBDA 


If  1  could  answer  all  the  questions 
regarding  the  title  of  this  article,  we 
would,  no  doubt,  have  a  Utopia  for 
band  and  orchestra  leaders.  There  are 
so  many  problems  connected  with  the 
playing  of  the  oboe  and  space  is  so 
short,  that  1  will  merely  touch  upon 
the  most  obvious  difficulties,  and  offer 
suggestions  that  have  proved  successful 
for  my  pupils  and  in  my  own  playing. 

Two  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  good  oboe  playing  are  intonation 
and  tone  quality.  Most  teachers  have 
more  trouble  with  the  oboe  from  the 
standpoint  of  teaching  good  intonation 
and  good  tone  quality  in  the  ensemble 
than  in  developing  technic  and  rhythm. 

Except  for  a  few  fortunate  students 
who  live  in  or  near  a  large  city  where 
they  can  receive  competent  instruction, 
many  obex;  students  are  more  or  less 
self  taught.  Many  times  a  pupil  is 
handed  an  oboe,  a  reed  and  an  instruc¬ 
tion  book  and  told  to  work  it  out  for 
himself  as  best  he  can.  As  a  result,  of 
course,  he  has  no  concept  of  proper 
tone  quality,  embouchure  and  correct 
fingering  and  so,  he  usually  develops 
his  own  set  of  fingering  by  trial  and 
error. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  you  have 
selected  one  of  the  best  musicians  in 
your  band;  one  who  is  sensitive  to 
pitch  and  basically  a  good  musician. 
Now  it  is  your  duty  to  give  this  student 
the  best  possible  instrument  that  your 
school  can  afford.  The  oboe  is  a  "solo” 
instrument  and  whenever  it  is  played 
it  will  be  very  obvious.  I  prefer  the 
conservatory  plateau  (closed  hole) 
model,  and  have  found  that  a  young 
student  will  invariably  play  the  plateau 
oboe  better  in  tune  than  the  open-ring 
model.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
kc-ys  are  adjusted  and  tuned  by  the 
amount  of  clearance  allowed  them. 
However,  I  am  not  saying  that  an 
open-ringed  model  or  even  a  military 
system  oboe  cannot  be  played  well  and 
in  tune.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
students  do  a  much  better  job,  and 


have  fewer  problems  on  the  plateau 
mcxlel. 

Assuming  therefore,  that  you  have 
selected  your  best  musician  and  have 
secured  the  best  possible  instrument  for 
him,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
reed.  Every  oboist  should  eventually 
learn  to  make  his  own  reeds  and  to 
adjust  the  reed  to  meet  his  own  playing 
requirements,  as  everybody  plays  differ¬ 
ently.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
be  able  to  adjust  a  reed  to  your  own 
shortcomings  than  to  buy  and  discard 
reeds  until  you  find  one  which  plays 
easily  for  you. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  oboe 
and  the  reed  plays  a  good  relative  scale, 
but  is  still  flat  to  the  ensemble,  there 
are  various  causes.  First:  old  or  unclean  ^ 
reeds  tend  to  play  flat.  The  reed  should 
be  cleaned  with  a  small  feather  at  least 
twice  a  week,  more  if  you  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  playing.  Second:  If  the 
pitch  is  still  flat  it  might  help  to  cut 
a  hair-breadth  width  from  the  tip  of 
the  reed.  If  you  do  not  have  a  reed 
knife,  use  a  single-edge  razor  blade. 
After  making  the  above  adjustments 
and  the  reed  is  still  blowing  flat,  I 
suggest  that  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
be  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  cork 
tube.  This  can  be  done  with  a  jeweler’s 
saw  or  you  may  grind  the  tube  down 
on  an  emery  wheel.  During  this  proc¬ 
ess,  the  edge  of  the  tube  becomes  rough 
or  slivers  of  brass  filings  adhere  to  the 
edge  of  the  tube.  Use  a  small  rat-tailed 
file  to  ream  the  tube  out.  If  the  reed 
is  still  flat  repeat  this  procedure  until 
the  pitch  is  correct. 

If  the  reed  plays  sharp,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  flattened  by  very  care¬ 
fully  scraping  the  back  of  the  reed 
with  a  reed  knife,  or  in  other  words, 
lengthening  the  lay  of  the  reed  slightly. 

If  the  oboe  is  in  good  relative  pitch 
but  constantly  plays  sharp  with  the 
ensemble,  the  player  should  pull  the 
reed  out  until  the  desired  pitch  is 
reached.  If  the  player  has  to  pull  the 
reed  out  quite  a  lot,  I  suggest  that  you 


cut  a  piece  of  an  old  cork  tube  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  length  that  the  tube 
is  pulled  out.  Insert  this  small  piece 
into  the  tube  bore  before  inserting  the 
reed.  This  serves  to  keep  the  bore  of 
the  oboe  continuous  and  also  prevents 
the  reed  from  slipping  back  into  the 
oboe  and  causing  it  to  sharp  again. 
This  actually  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  use  of  washers  inserted  into  the 
tuning  barrel  joint  of  a  clarinet. 

Less  reed  in  the  mouth  will  flatten 
the  pitch  and  the  tone  quality  will  be 
darker.  Taking  more  reed  into  the 
mouth  will  sharpen  and  brighten  the 
tone. 

Intonation,  basically,  depends  upon 
the  inherent  or  acquired  pitch  sense  of 
the  student  himself.  However,  there 
are  a  few  mechanical  aids  which,  when 
put  into  practice,  will  help  the  student 
overcome  the  faults  of  the  instrument. 

Bad  intonation  with  the  ensemble  is 
a  glaring  fault  of  the  school  oboist, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  bad  intonation 
is  in  the  bad  relative  intonation  of  the 
oboe  itself.  Certain  notes  on  the  oboe 
will  always  be  sharp  or  flat  regardless 
of  constant  checking  with  the  Strobo¬ 
scope  or  other  means  of  checking  pitch. 
Particular  notes  on  some  oboes  have 
to  be  favored  and  there  are  auxiliary 
or  extra  fingerings  that  can  be  used 
to  help  in  favoring  these  pitches  so 
that  there  need  not  be  too  great  a 
strain  placed  upon  the  embouchure  in 
the  correcting  of  minor  pitch  devia¬ 
tions. 

Many  oboes  have  a  sharp  "A,”  and 
since  this  is  a  very  important  tuning 
note,  especially  in  orchestra,  when  the 
oboe  is  called  on  to  sound  the  "A” 
for  the  entire  ensemble,  it  can  make 
or  break  the  entire  group’s  intonation. 
If  you  have  an  oboe  that  has  a  sharp 
"A”  even  though  the  rest  of  the  oboe 
is  in  good  relative  pitch,  try  adding 
the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  to 
the  regular  "A”  fingering  which  used 
the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left 
(Turn  to  page  31) 
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....Oshkosh  High  School  A  Cappella  Choir,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.... 


Oshkosh  High  School  A  Coppollo  Choir,  Oshkosh,  WiKonsin,  Fred  Leist,  Director. 


The  Choir 

The  Oshkosh  High  School  A  Cap¬ 
pella  Choir  is  probably  best  known  for 
the  musical  shows  presented  in  October 
each  year  for  the  last  10  years.  Some 
of  them  have  been  "The  Mikado,” 
"Naughty  Marietta,”  "Sweethearts,” 
"The  Desert  Song,”  "Brigadoon,”  and 
last  October  their  prc^uction  was 
"Carousel.”  Next  year’s  show  will  be 
"Oklahoma.”  Many  schools  bring  their 
entire  choir  to  Oshkosh  to  see  these 
outstanding  performances.  In  addition 
to  the  Oshkosh  performances,  "Sweet¬ 
hearts”  was  presented  in  Winneconne 
under  the  sponsorship  of  that  school 
and  three  other  shows  have  been  given 
at  Ripon  High  School  sponsored  by 
Ripon  Music  Parents  Organization. 
All  of  these  "out  of  town”  perform¬ 
ances  involved  moving  scenery,  light¬ 
ing,  orchestra  equipment,  about  one 
hundred  and  fif^ty  members  of  the 
orchestra,  cast,  and  costume,  and  make¬ 
up  committees.  The  last  three  shows 
have  been  done  with  complete  double 
casting  in  solo  parts  and  chorus,  these 
separate  casts  performing  on  alternate 
nights. 

The  Choir  has  also  made  its  mark 
in  the  concert  field  with  performances 
at  Teachers  Conventions  all  over  the 
state  and  in  numerous  high  schools 
during  their  annual  tours.  They  have 
also  appeared  at  the  National  School 
Principals  Convention  and  at  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  On 
March  16,  1957,  a  representative  group 
of  the  Choir  appeared  at  the  MENC 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska  to  present  a 
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demonstration-concert  of  Madrigal  and 
Light  Opera  music  with  their  director. 
This  program  was  done  in  costume  and 
included  presentation  of  scenes  from 
four  operettas.  Twice  the  Oshkosh 
High  School  A  Cappella  Choir  parti¬ 
cipated  in  and  won  the  Green  Bay 
Fox  Valley  District  Music  Festival 
Contest. 

There  are  three  performing  choirs  in 
the  Oshkosh  High  School,  two  of 
which  serve  as  training  choirs  for  the 
A  Cappella  Choir.  Every  member  of 
the  three  groups  is  selected  in  tryouts 
held  during  the  spring  semester.  Private 
lessons  outside  of  school  are  encour¬ 
aged,  but  are  not  required.  At  the 
present  time,  some  lO^r  of  the  three 
hundred  choral  students  are  taking 
voice  lessons. 

The  three  choirs  are  robed  and  the 
two  training  choirs  are  called  the 
Choristers  (Mixed)  and  Treble  Choir 
(Girls).  All  three  have  just  over  one 
hundred  voices  each. 

Among  the  many  performing  ensem¬ 
bles  are  the  Sweet  Sixteen  (Girls), 
the  Concert  Choir  (24  Mixed  Voices), 
the  Madrigal  Singers  (10  Mixed 
Voices-Costumed),  the  Opera  (^artet, 
and  the  Teen-Tones  (Girls  (Quartet). 

Each  year  the  choir  makes  a  souvenir 
recording  of  the  outstanding  musical 
es'ents  of  the  year.  The  "Musical 
Highlights”  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  when  they  are  released,  are 
best  sellers  in  the  record  stores  at 
Oshkosh. 

Many  of  the  singers  from  the  choir 


have  gone  on  to  make  their  mark  in 
the  large  college  and  professional 
productions — all  as  a  result  of  the 
splendid  training  received  in  Oshkosh 
High  School. 

The  Director 

Fred  Leist,  head  of  Choral  Activ¬ 
ities  at  Oshkosh  High  School,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  potent  forces 
for  good  singing 
in  the  entire 
midwest.  H is 
choral  groups 
consistently  dis¬ 
play  a  maturity 
of  vocal  produc  ¬ 
tion  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  skill 
rarely  heard  at 
the  high  school 
level.  His  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership 
are  those  of  a 
top-notch  athletic  coach,  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  many  a  boy  in  his  school 
has  been  known  to  rush  from  football 
or  basketball  practice  in  order  to  make 
a  special  appearance  with  the  Madrigal 
group  or  (Dpera  (Quartet.  Singing  for 
Mr.  Leist  is  "big  time”  in  Oshkosh 
High  School,  and  not  to  be  treated 
lightly. 

Fred  Leist  received  his  B.  S.  degree 
from  Wisconsin  State  College  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  his  Masters  of  Music  from 
MacPhail  College  at  Minneapolis.  He 
has  had  special  choral  training  at  the 
Christiansen  Choral  School,  has  served 
as  Director  of  both  State  sponsoret^ 
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„  id  school  sponsored  Choral  Clinics 
I.-,  Wisconsin.  In  1955  and  1957  he 
IS  a  member  of  the  vocal  faculty  of 
ti  e  University  of  Wisconsin  Summer 
hiusic  Clinic.  He  is  in  constant  demand 
a  a  choral  adjudicator  and  vocal  clin- 
ii  an  throughout  the  mid-west. 

He  has  written  several  magazine 
articles,  and  has  had  two  arrangements 
piiblished  with  Sam  Fox. 

During  the  past  several  years,  Mr. 
Lcist  has  produced  operettas  in  high 
school  of  near  professional  calibre. 
EJitnrs  Note:  An  article  "Broadway 
Comes  to  High  School"  uritten  by  Mr. 
Leist  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

In  March  of  last  year,  he  was  invited 
to  conduct  a  special  demonstration 
session  at  the  regional  meeting  of  the 
MENC  in  Omaha  relating  to  the  place 
of  light  opera  in  the  high  school.  At 
that  time,  both  he  and  his  group  were 
widely  acclaimed  for  their  brilliant 
presentation. 

Mr.  Leist  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  Fred  Jr.,  age  16,  and  Sue, 
age  11.  Both  are  interested  in  music 
and  perform  in  school  instrumental 
and  vocal  groups. 

THE  SCH(X>L  MUSICIAN  congratulates 
Mr.  Leist  and  his  outstanding  group 
of  singers.  His  enormous  energy,  sensi¬ 
tive  musicianship,  and  his  great  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  work,  all  are  reflected  in 
the  excellence  of  his  choral  program. 
Not  only  are  the  students  with  whom 
he  deals  enriched  with  a  great  heritage 
of  the  best  in  vocal  music,  but  all  music 
benefits  from  such  unusual  qualities 
of  leadership. 

Repertoire 

Sacred 

O  Magnify  The  Lord  With  Me; 
George  Lynn,  #312-40056,  T. 
Presser  Co. 

How  Fair  The  Church  Of  Christ; 
Schumann-Christiansen,  Augsburg 
Pub. 

Yea  Though  I  Wander;  Schumann- 
P.  J.  Christiansen,  #1063,  Augs¬ 
burg  Pub. 

Brazilian  Psalm;  Jean  Berger,  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc. 

Sacred -Christmas 

Glory  to  God  in  Heaven;  Polish-Kozin- 
ski,  #312-40205,  T.  Presser  Co. 
Jacques,  Come  Here;  Donovan,  Stainer 
and  Bell  Ltd.,  Galaxy  Music  Co. 

O  Holy  Child,  We  Welcome  Thee; 

Carl  Halter,  Concerdia  Pub.  House 
Keeping  Holy  Vigil;  Schroth,  #5185, 
Neil  A.  Kjos  Pub.  Co. 

( arol  of  the  Drum;  Katherine  K. 
Davis,  #568,  B.  F.  Wood. 

Secular 


Danse  Africaine;  John  W.  Work, 
Ethel  Smith  Music  Corp. 

Beauty  in  Humility;  F.  M.  Christian¬ 
sen,  #185,  Augsburg  Pub. 
Stowaway;  Livingston  -  Ades,  Shawnee 
Press 

Buggy  Ride;  Spaeth-Bell,  Shawnee 
Press 

A  Senorita’ s  Serenade;  Richard  V. 

Hyatt,  Shawnee  Press. 

We'll  Go  a  Long,  Long  Way  Together; 
Fragna- Kennedy- Ades,  Shawnee 
Press. 


ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  Lari  Holzhauer 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 
R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City 
Michigan 


The  Canadian  Registered  Accordion 
Teachers  Association  (Ontario  Branch) 
had  many  members  present  for  their 
Christmas  Party  and  Dinner  which  was 
held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  This  gay 
party,  which  began  with  a  turkey 
dinner  ended  with  much  festivity  at 
the  party  which  followed. 

ATG  member  D.  A.  McCall  Jr., 
M.S.M.,  formerly  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  been  located  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  for  the  past  several  months 
where  he  is  Assistant  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Music  at  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  Baptist  Church.  As  Assistant 
Minister  he  has  the  same  duties  as  the 
Minister  and  as  Minister  of  Music  he 
supers'ises  the  entire  music  program  of 
the  church  which  includes  eight  choirs. 
Two  large  Christmas  programs  were 
given.  Mr.  McCall  and  his  family 
visited  his  parents  in  Winter  Haven, 
Florida  during  the  holidays,  his  father 
is  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Bartow,  Florida.  During  his  "spare” 
time  Mr.  McCall  teaches  a  class  of 
accordion  students  in  Fredericksburg. 

January  20-21  the  Irene  Barnes 
Accordion  School,  Orlando,  Florida, 
presented  Charles  Magnante  in  a 
Workshop  and  Concert.  This  was  a 
"first”  for  Orlando  and  Mr.  Magnante 
received  a  fine  ovation.  The  writer  of 
this  column  and  her  husband,  who  are 
spending  the  winter  months  in  Winter 
Haven,  Florida,  were  guests  at  the 
concert. 

The  Walter  "Cot”  Haynes  Accor¬ 
dion  School  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  pre¬ 
sented  Anthony  Galla-Rini  in  a  five  day 
Workshop— one  day  of  which  was 
devoted  to  a  student  Workshop.  The 
Workshops  were  followed  by  a  splen¬ 
did  concert  with  Galla-Rini  as  guest 
artist.  The  Louisville  Accordion  Sym¬ 


phony  made  its  first  appearance  on  this 
program,  under  the  direction  of  Galla- 
Rini.  A  number  of  ATG  members 
assisted  the  Haynes  School  and  were 
members  of  the  Accordion  Symphony. 
Members  participating  from  out  of 
town  were  from  Lexington,  Ky.  and 
from  Evansville,  Ind.  The  Accordion 
Symphony  was  assisted  by  tympani  and 
cymbal  players  from  the  Louisville 
Philharmonic  and  Civic  Orchestras. 
Featured  on  the  program  was  the  very 
excellent  "Hi-Fives”  from  the  Haynes 
School  which  consist  of  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  —  four  accordions 
plus  Bass  accordion.  The  Louisville 
Accordion  Symphony  has  been  invited 
to  play  with  the  Louisville  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra  in  a  program  in  March. 

Several  California  ATG  members, 
including  John  Barsuglia  (Sacramento) 
and  Joe  Razzia  (Stockton)  have  formed 
Accordion  Band  Clubs  and  these  clubs 
will  visit  each  other  and  exchange 
programs,  participate  in  festivals  etc. 


Keyboard  Experience  News 


By  Marion  S.  igbort 
Amorkan  Mm$ie  Contoroaeo 
337  So.  Michigan  A¥0. 
Chicago  4,  liiinolt 


Many  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
an  article  by  Sister  Mary  Elise,  C.S.J. 
entitled  "Keyboard  Experience  in  the 
Music  Class”  in  the  September-October 
issue  of  Musart  Magazine.  You  may 
have  a  copy  of  this  article  by  writing 
the  American  Music  Conference,  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois.  The  Conference  also  has 
available,  free  of  charge,  the  moving 
picture,  "Keyboard  Experiences  in 
Classroom'  Music.”  I  have  mentioned 
this  film  before  in  this  column.  It  was 
made  at  Columbia  University  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Pace.  It  is 
not  a  film  for  children,  but  is  excellent 
for  showing  cIa.ssroom  teachers  how 
the  piano  keyboard  is  used  in  a  third 
grade  classroom  at  Scarsdale,  Ne\v 
York. 

In  traveling  over  the  country  I 
continue  to  find  new  classrooms  using 
keyboard  experiences  with  enthusiasm. 
Sixth  graders  seem  to  be  getting  a  great 
deal  of  help  in  their  singing  three-part 
harmony  by  relating  their  part  singing 
to  the  chording  on  the  piano  and  auto¬ 
harp. 

The  lower  grades  show  marked 
improvement  in  their  sight  singing 
since  they  are  using  the  piano  keyboard 
to  develop  their  ability  to  take  melodic 
dictation  by  hearing  short  melodies  on 
the  piano  and  either  writing  these 
(Turn  to  page  29) 
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By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


The  Music  Contest 

It  ought  not  to  be  that  way,  but 
many  choral  directors  will  tell  you  that 
the  quality  of  their  entire  years’  work 
is  judged  by  the  ratings  they  get  with 
their  groups  at  the  annual  music  con¬ 
test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  over  the 
country  in  the  smaller  schools,  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  get  rehired  for  next 
year  is  to  post  a  lot  of  Division  I  ratings 
on  the  local  bulletin  board  for  all  to 
see. 

School  boards,  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals,  parent  groups,  and  even  the 
students  themselves  will  put  up  with 
a  lot  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  if  the 
director  can  come  home  with  a  batch 
of  winners.  But  woe  be  unto  the  poor 
fellow  whose  groups  get  consistantly 
low  ratings.  In  the  school  where  win¬ 
ning  the  music  contest  is  the  main 
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reason  for  having  a  chorus,  it’s  the 
surest  way  to  say  a  permanent  goodby 
to  your  fellow  faculty  members  when 
school  closes  down  in  the  spring. 

The  pro’s  and  con’s  of  music  contest 
have  been  kicked  around  so  many 
times  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  go 
into  that  discussion  at  this  time.  But 
let’s  face  it.  TAr  mus/c  contest  is  here 
to  stay,  and  in  the  school  where  it  is 
an  all-important  activity,  survival  de¬ 
pends  on  bringing  home  a  winner.  It’s 
simply  an  occupational  hazard,  and  if 
the  smart  choral  director  wants  to  keep 
his  job,  he  will  adjust  mighty  fast  to 
this  hazardous  condition. 

Actually,  the  way  the  music  contest 
is  set  up  in  most  places,  it  is  harder  to 
lose  than  it  is  to  win.  Rarely,  nowadays, 
do  you  actually  compete  against  another 
group  where  the  judge  has  to  pick  one 
winner  above  all  the  others.  Most  often 
you  perform  for  some  type  of  rating, 
and  the  rules  allow  several  of  the  same 
ratings  to  be  given.  The  idea,  of  course, 
being  that  there  is  room  for  more  than 
one  superior  performance  if  you  are 
good  enough  to  earn  it. 

Howes’er,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  music  contest  is  a  direct  reflection 
on  the  work  of  the  director,  and  those 
of  you  who  can’t  seem  to  get  in  the 
winning  circle  better  take  a  good 
healthy  look  at  yourself  before  placing 
the  blame  on  the  contest,  the  judge,  or 
the  singers. 

Two  Rules 

Now  just  exactly  what  does  it  take 
to  produce  a  winner  at  a  music  contest? 
How  come  some  directors  always  nun- 
age  to  come  out  ahead,  and  others 
never  get  to  first  base? 

Well,  it’s  not  so  easy  to  lay  out  the 
answer  in  a  few  magic  words,  but  at 
the  risk  of  over-simplification,  there 
are  two  aspects  of  performance  that 


should  take  priority  over  all  the  othc  .-$. 
Certainly  we  want  good  intonation, 
balance,  blend,  diction,  tone  quality, 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  that  go 
to  make  up  a  fine  choral  performance, 
but  there  arc  two  considerations  more  ■ 
important  than  any  of  these,  and  they  i 
can  be  stated  in  one  sentence:  Elimin.rte 
the  clinkers,  and  follow  the  score. 

The  Clinkers  ' 

By  clinkers  we  simply  mean  wrong 
notes.  So  many  times  the  chorus  will 
loc^  wonderful  and  sing  with  fine  i 

intonation  and  tone  quali^,  and  even 
show  some  attention  to  diction;  but  j 
throughout  the  performance  somebody  I 
in  the  chorus  will  keep  singing  wrong  , 
notes.  We  judges  call  them  clinkers. 
and  they  can  be  more  disturbing  than 
any  other  phase  of  the  performance. 

Most  of  the  wrong  notes  seem  to 
occur  in  the  inner  voices — tenor  and  j 
alto  in  mixed  chorus,  and  second  > 

soprano  and  alto  in  girls’  chorus.  You 
will  hear  tenors  doubling  a  bass  line, 
or  altos  doubling  a  melody  line  where 
no  such  note  is  written. 

Judges  do  not  always  agree  on  what 
constitutes  good  tone  quality  or  proper 
diction,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
opinion  on  what  is  the  right  note.  | 
When  a  whole  section  sings  incorrectly,  | 
or  a  couple  of  voices  in  the  section  sing 
a  different  note  from  the  others,  it’s 
simply  an  outright  mistake,  and  a 
genuine  indictment  on  the  musician- 
ship  of  the  director.  You  can’t  blame 
the  kids  for  that,  because  it’s  the 
director  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  sure  the  vocal  lines  are  clean 
and  sung  accurately.  When  a  director 
is  willing  to  allow  wrong  notes  to  crop 
up  in  performance — even  to  the  point 
of  allowing  one  individual  in  the  L 
chorus  to  ’’sing  off,”  he  is  laying  f 

himself  (or,  of  course,  herself)  open  f 

to  criticism  for  which  he  has  no 
defense.  Faulty  intonation,  diction, 
attack,  release,  etc.,  can  oftentimes  be 
understood,  but  when  a  part  calls  for 
a  note  to  be  sung  on  second  line  "g,"  I 
and  you  get  one  or  two  singers  sound-  I 
ing  a  "b”  third  line,  or  *'e”  first  line  f 
(as  it  often  will  happen),  then  the  | 
judge  has  a  tough  time  justifying  it  as 
he  might  some  other  performance 
criteria  that  cannot  be  pinned  down 
so  easily,  "rhe  note  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  and  if  its  right  it  is  acceptable; 
if  its  wrong,  it’s  a  clinker  and  it  doesn't  j 
belong  there. 

Furthermore,  when  you  have  every¬ 
body  singing  exactly  the  right  note, 
you  get  a  real  solidity  that  improves 
all  the  other  aspects  of  performance 
You  can’t  get  good  tone,  or  harmony,  | 
or  even  blend  from  a  choral  group  that 
has  not  spent  a  lot  of  time  making 
sure  that  everyone  is  singing  exactly 
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ti;e  right  note.  How  can  the  singers 
p  ssibly  hear  what  the  music  is  sup- 
pcsed  to  be  like  when  the  director 
allows  a  voice  or  two  in  each  section 
singing  wrong  notes  all  the  time? 

All  this  may  sound  incredible,  but 
judges  will  tell  you  that  it  occurs  more 
often  than  anyone  would  suspect. 

Making  sure  that  the  notes  in  each 
part  are  sung  exactly  right  is  the  best 
insurance  for  a  good  rating.  When  the 
notes  are  right,  then  the  director  can 
concentrate  the  other  areas  of  the  choral 
art  that  produces  the  superior  ratings. 

The  Score 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
a  judge  has  to  make  is  to  decide  what 
rating  to  give  a  group  when  the  director 
insists  on  taking  liberties  with  the 
music  that  are  not  indicated  in  the 
score.  The  purpose,  obviously,  is  to 
show  off  ’interpretive”  abilities,  but 
in  so  doing  the  director  will  often 
insert  a  ritard  where  none  is  indicated, 
or  a  pause  where  the  music  does  not 
call  for  it,  or  make  some  pretty  bad 
violations  of  dynamics,  completely  dis¬ 
regarding  the  wishes  of  the  composer 
or  arranger. 

In  this  instance,  the  judge  is  faced 
with  a  decision  he  probably  would 
rather  not  make.  The  performance  is 
excellent,  but  the  discipline  in  the  score 
with  respect  to  tempo,  dynamics,  and 
general  interpretation  simply  have  not 
been  observra.  Now  what  should  he 
do?  Give  out  a  rating  based  only,  on 
what  he  has  heard,  or  one  based  on 
the  ability  of  the  director  to  accurately 
interpret  the  music  as  set  forth  in  the 
score? 

It  is  most  difficult  to  penalize  an 
excellent  group  simply  because  the 
training  was  not  as  goM  as  the  original 
talent.  And  yet  a  judge  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  other  directors  who  are 
concerned  with  the  disciplines  of  the 
score  if  he  did  not  consider  this  con¬ 
dition  of  performance  in  his  judgment. 

Therefore,  if  the  director  is  "contest 
smart”  he  will  not  inject  a  personal 
point  of  view  in  his  music  at  the 
contest.  It  may  be  perfectly  alright  to 
do  so  at  some  other  perfornunce,  but 
when  the  director  and  his  chorus  are 
in  front  of  a  judge  who  is  watching 
a  copy  of  the  music  being  sung,  then 
it  behooves  the  performers  to  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  being  down- rated  by 
absolutely  adhering  to  the  direction  in 
the  score. 

The  less  the  judge  can  find  wrong 
with  the  performance  the  better  the 
chance  of  a  higher  rating.  So  make  it 
easy  for  the  judge — it  will  be  better 
for  you  in  the  long  run. 

W.R. 

The  End 


The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Paul  Creston  (38) 

H.  Owen  Reed  (28) 

Darius  Milhaud  (27) 

Clifton  Williams  (23) 

Paul  Hindemith  (22) 

The  original  compositions  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  (number  of  times 
indicated  by  the  number  following  the 
title)  are: 

Holst — Suite  in  E-flat  f 43  ) 

Hanson — Chorale  and  Alleluia  (44) 
Holst — Suite  in  F  (32) 

Jacob — Music  for  a  Festival  (32) 
Persichetti — Divertimento  (29) 

Reed — La  Fiesta  Mexicana  (26) 
Milhaud — Suite  Francaise  (25) 
Vaughan  Williams — Folk  Song  Suite 
(24) 

Hindemith — Symphony  in  B-flat  (22) 
Jacob — An  Original  Suite  for  Band 
(22) 

Vaughan  Williams — Toccato  Marziale 

(21) 

Creston — Celebration  Overture  (21) 
Persichetti — Pageant  (20) 

Clifton  Williams — Fanfare  and  Alleg¬ 
ro  (20) 

Robert  Russell  Bennett — Suite  of  Old 
American  Dances  (20) 

The  similar  listing  of  composers  and 
the  best  transcriptions  of  their  work  for 
band  is  as  follows: 

Bach  (56);  Wagner  (55);  Richard 
Strauss  (43);  Moussorgsky  (27);  Sho¬ 
stakovich  (24);  Rossini  (21);  Tchai- 
kowsky  (20);  Rimsky-Korsakov  (19); 
Franck  (17);  Verdi  (15). 

The  transcriptions  most  frequently 
mentioned  were:  Shostakovitch — Sym¬ 
phony  No.  3 — Finale  (21);  Wagner — 
Elsa's  Procession  (21);  Moussorgsky — 
Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (19);  Bach — 
Toccata  atid  Fugue  in  D  minor  (16); 
Franck — Psyche  and  Eros  (14);  R. 
Strass  —  Death  and  Transfiguration 
(14);  Rossini  —  Italian  in  Algiers 
(13);  Borodin  —  Symphony  No.  2  — 
First  movement  (11);  Bach — fesu,  Joy 
of  Man’s  Desiring  (11);  R.  Strauss 
— Allerseelen  (11). 

For  those  interested  in  the  complete 
report  which  is  8  pages  in  length,  write 
direct  to:  William  Tarwater,  Band 
Director,  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

A  Band  Note 

When  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association  holds  its  24th  Annual 
Convention  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
March  4-8,  1958  new  commissioned 
band  works  by  Roy  Harris,  H.  Owen 
Reed  and  Russell  Howland  will  be 
premiered,  as  well  as  the  ABA  Ostwald 
Award  winning  composition. 


FOR  BANDS 

AND  GLEE  CLUBS  " 

I  DIREg  FROM  MANUFAaURBt 


SHAWL  CO 

I*  kMUtifnt 
sp*tli|ht  c«l*n: 
ltd,  Powdtr  Him, 
Cray,  Roygl  IIm, 
MarMfl,  G«ld,  Pink, 
GrND,  Whili. 

All  Fwlly  lintd. 


Thtft  colon  with  HACK  shawl  SlA.tO 
rrux  PAHTS  19.501 


SAXONY  CLOTHES 


tot  CANAl  ST.  (DEPT.  SM)  N.Y.C.  •  WO  4-0030 


BENTLEY  A  SIMON 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
ot  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too,made 
In  the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  cetelea 
043 


BENTLEY  & 
SIMON  Inc 

7  i»iesT  36  St  H  T  18  R  » 


C/lOt/l 


More  Impressive 

Spring  Concerts  I 

For  illustrations,  samples 
of  material  and  complete 
information,  write  today 
for  catalog  C-113.  For 
special  junior  robes, 
write  for  catalog  J*113. 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CMANPAICN  III  1000  R  MIRRH  SI 
RfM  tORR  1  n  T  CHICACO  1  HI  lOSARUKS^S  CAl 

16b  fitm  Irp  27%  R  laSalit  St  1634  R  CaRupnca 
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W.J4.S.  EuUn  Du.J.. 

Jl-uU  in  “M.;  WL 


By  Earle«n  Roif 
Teen-age  Reporter 
Manchester  Junior  Hi 
Manchester,  Iowa. 


Miss  Sharell  Schmitz,  17,  Manches¬ 
ter  High  School  junior  is  listed  in  the 
current  edition  of  "Who’s  Who  in 
Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing,”  a  national 
publication. 

Miss  Schmitz, 
daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Orville 
Schmitz,  has 
won  honors  in 
both  Iowa  and 
Idaho.  In  1934 
she  received  a 

Shor.ll  Schmitz  ‘P.P, 

district  contest 
in  Charles  City 
and  again  last  fall  she  won  "Division 
One”  honors  at  another  district  contest. 
Iowa  has  no  state  contest. 


In  April  of  1956,  while  attending 
school  at  Emmett,  Idaho,  Sharell  picked 
off  a  top  rating  in  a  district  contest 
at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  and  won  second 
in  the  state  contest  at  Boise. 


At  Emmett,  she  began  baton  teach¬ 
ing  work,  and  has  continued  with  that 
at  the  local  school.  Last  fall  she  organ¬ 
ized  a  group  of  sixth  through  ninth 
graders  into  a  baton  drill  unit  called 
"The  High  Steppers.”  The  group  made 
its  first  appearance  at  the  Anamosa 
basketball  game  here  February  1st,  and 
performed  again  at  the  Winter  Con¬ 
cert. 


Sharell  hopes  to  continue  both  her 
own  work  with  the  baton  and  her 
instruction  of  the  High  Steppers,  as 
a  senior  next  year,  and  she  hopes  she’ll 
have  a  chance  to  twirl  later  on  in 
college.  She  would  like  to  see  her 
High  Steppers  organization  become 
one  of  MHS’s  permanent  activities 
available  to  girls. 

Her  own  twirling  began  three  years 
ago  with  self  instruction,  and  continued 
with  instruction  in  the  summers  of 
1954  and  1955  at  Smith-Walbridge 


camp  at  Syracuse  Indiana.  While  in 
Idaho  she  had  the  opportrmity  to  work 
with  a  probationer  with  the  Ballet 
Russe  Company,  Dore  Moon. 

Already  an  experienced  performer 
her  baton  work  is  sure  to  add  sparkle  t 
to  the  performances  of  Manchester’s  j 
renown^  Marching  Band  next  school 
year  and  her  own  honors  are  likely  to 
increase  with  continuation  of  her  solo 
work  with  the  flashing  baton. 


Ed  Sullivan  eongratulotat  Ronald 
SwMtz,  World  Accordion  Champion, 
oftor  tho  18  yoor  old  purformor  op- 
poorod  on  hit  show  rocontly  and  dit- 
ployod  torn*  of  hit  winning  itylo  on  the 
notient  top  tolovition  program.  Swootz 
thrillod  tho  ttudio  oudionc*  with  hit 
randition  of  "My  Hoort  Ramindt  Ma." 
Tha  Sullivan  thow  wot  tha  firtt  public 
oppaoronca  tha  young  occordionitt  modo 
tinea  winning  tha  chompionthip  in  Soor- 
bruckan.  Watt  Garmony,  banting  con- 
tattontt  from  30  countriat. 


- 23rd  Season - 

FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

For  High  School  Studmnfs 
4  WEEKS 

$80.00  ALL  EXPENSES 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

July  13th  -  Aug.  9th 

^rlvoto  losceiti  $1.00  to  $1.50 

Writo; 

James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Dir. 
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lamftton 


Assemble  these  basic  ingredients: 
Director — /.  Durtvard  Morsch 
Associate  Director — James  Seurey 
Student  Director — Paul  Schneider 
Drum  Majorette — Judy  Johnson 
Head  Majorette — Annette  Greene 
Latin  American  rhythm  rank — I 
Majorettes — 8 
Musicians — 98 

Measure  out  98  musicians,  mix  in 
8  majorettes  and  one  head  majorette, 
sift  in  a  large  quantity  of  work  and 
individual  practice.  Add  one  student 
director  alternately  with  one  associate 
director.  Stir  until  well  blended. 

Toss  in  a  pinch  of  Latin  American 
rhythm.  Fold  in  originally  scored 
music,  and  flavor  to  taste  with  class. 
Frost  with  snappy  red  and  white  uni¬ 
forms.  Sprinkle  with  the  will  to 
succeed,  and  top  it  all  with  one  cute 
drum  majorette. 

Cook  over  burning  determination  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  Rockies.  Recipe 
makes  one  champion  band. 

Arvada’s  (Jefferson  County  School 
District  R-1,  Colorado)  basic  aim  is  to 
become  the  finest  high  school  band 
in  the  United  States.  For  proof  of  our 
progress  we  have  facts  which  show- 
that  in  the  past  year  our  instrumental 
program  has  grown  approximately 
^8%.  To  provide  for  this  rapid  growth 
we  have  musical  programs  in  six 
elementary  schools,  one  junior  high 
school,  and  one  senior  high  school. 
Two  of  the  elementary  schools  have 
two  bands  each.  There  are  three  bands 
in  the  junior  high  and  one  in  the 
senior  high. 

The  concept  of  the  band  as  pro¬ 
moted  by  director  j.  Durward  Morsch 
reflects  the  thinking  and  working  of 
those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  football  shows  we  put  on  are 
college  level  shows.  They  are  and  have 
been  used  by  various  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  bands  throughout  the  country; 
and  are  conceived  and  arranged  by 
Morsch. 

The  music  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  most  high  school  bands. 
Examples  of  this  are:  Perfidia,  Trumpet 
Boogie,  Mangoes,  Intermission  Riff, 
Chorale  and  Alleluia  By  Howard  Han¬ 
son,  Sea  Portraits  by  La  Gassey,  and 
Pageant  by  Persehietti. 

There  are  98  musicians  in  the  march¬ 
ing  band  including  the  Latin  American 
rank.  We  believe  that  we  are  the  only 
high  school  band  in  the  nation  with  a 
Ijitin  American  rhythm  section.  This 


Tkii  i>  tha  miroculouf  Latin  Amaricon  faction  of  tha  Arvada,  Colorado  High  School  Bond. 
Boys,  don't  you  think  that  this  if  a  vary  nica  looking  group  of  inftrumantf?  .  .  .  KJA. 


4  alto  clarinets,  4  bass  clarinets,  1 
contra-bass  clarinet,  4  alto  saxophones, 
1  tenor  saxophone,  1  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone,  1  bass  saxophone,  8  French 
horns,  12  trumpets,  2  fluegel  horns, 
8  tenor  trombones,  2  bass  trombones, 
3  baritones,  3  tubas,  and  a  full  com¬ 
pliment  of  percussion. 

We  feel  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  we  reach  our  goal. 


section  is  composed  of  claves,  conga 
drum,  cow  bell,  maracas,  ka-me-so. 
Rhythms  and  arrangements  are  authen¬ 
tic. 

The  concert  band  is  a  consistent 
"Division  One”  band.  Last  year  we 
received  "Very  Superior”  ratings  and 
straight  A’s  in  all  classes  of  perform¬ 
ance.  The  concert  band  repertoire  runs 
the  gamut  from  Bach  to  Bartok,  from 
Palestrina  to  Profkoiief,  and  has  a 
reputation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  as  an  outstanding  interpreter  of 
contemporary  music. 

Our  instrumentation  goal  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  piece  band.  We  hope  to  have  8 
flutes  with  4  doubling  piccolo,  and 

1  doubling  alto  flute,  2  Ej;  clarinets, 

2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  20  B^  clarinets. 


)rmcr 
larkle 
ster’s 
chool 
fly  to 
’  solo 
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A  Nottoncd  Nonprofit  EducotionGd  Sodoty 


Tri*M  At  MENC  In  Los  Angoles 

Modern  Music  Masters  is  again 
scheduled  on  the  program  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  when  it 
convenes  in  Los  Angeles  for  its  Bien¬ 
nial  Convention  next  month.  The 
Tri-M  program  is  set  for  3:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  22nd.  V.  Marguerite 
Brooks,  Chapter  Coordinator  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  sponsor  of  Chapter  #247 
at  Colton  High  School,  is  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  The  Chapter  officers  from 
Colton  will  initiate  a  group  of  appren¬ 
tices  from  Chapter  #315,  James  A. 
Foshay  Jr.  High  School  in  Los  Angeles. 

Several  Chapter  sponsors  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  panel  discussion:  "Tri-M, 
a  Vital  Force  on  the  Campus  and  in 
the  Community.”  All  music  directors 
attending  the  conference  are  invited  to 
attend  the  program  and  remain  for  the 
social  hour. 

Editorially  Speaking 

Darrell  S.  Winters,  president  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Nevada  Music 
Educators  Association  and  editor  of  its 
official  publication,  "Nevada  Notes,” 
concluded  a  Tri-M  article  he  recently 
wrote  and  published  with  this  state¬ 
ment:  "This  organization  is  Ailing  a 
blank  spot  in  the  school  as  there  was 
no  other  honor  or  place  for  the  serious 
musicians.  Now  they  have  a  goal  to 
work  towards  with  the  final  result  of 
recognition  for  the  efforts  and  work 
put  forth  in  the  music  department  of 
the  school."  Mr.  Winters  sponsors 
Chapter  #276  at  Churchill  County 
High  School  in  Fallon,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Society’s  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Chapter  Of  The  Month 

Chapter  #192  of  Hialeah  High 
School,  Hialeah,  Florida,  has  been 
chosen  Chapter  of  the  Month  for  its 
splendid  program  of  admirable  and 
unusual  projects  and  activities,  so  well 
planned  and  executed. 

In  addition  to  continuing  to  teach 
rhythm  band  instruments  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Home  and 
to  provide  ushers  for  all  the  concerts 
at  the  Dade  County  Auditorium,  the 
Chapter  has  initiated  several  new  proj¬ 
ects  this  year.  A  6  or  8  page  newsletter. 


called  "Crescendo”  is  issued  every  two 
weeks  and  is  available  to  e\'ery  Tri-M 
Chapter  who  requests  it.  The  Chapter 
members  canvassed  a  110  square  block 
area  for  the  United  Fund  Collection 
in  the  fail.  An  alumni  breakfast  was 
held  the  morning  of  December  24th  at 
the  Hialeah-Miami  Springs  Lions  Club 
and  was  attended  by  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chapter  as  well  as  those 
who  have  graduated.  The  Chapter 
aided  in  organizing  Chapter  #345  at 
Henry  H.  Filer  Jr.  High  School,  also 
in  Hialeah,  and  on  the  evening  of 
December  19th  the  officers  of  Chapter 
#192  officiated  at  the  initiation  of 
Chapter  #345. 

Top'Notchers  For  February 

Doris  Peters  of  Chapter  #143, 
Nelson  High  School,  Nelson,  Nebraska 
has  been  selected  as  a  Tri-M  Top- 
Notcher  for  February.  Doris  accom¬ 
panies  Mixed  Chorus,  sings  in  Girls 
Trio  and  Girls  Glee.  In  Band  she  plays 
first  clarinet  and  can  play  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  or  cymbals  when  needed. 
She  plays  in  a  clarinet  quartet  which 
received  a  superior  rating  at  the  District 
Music  Contest  last  year  and  which 
plays  for  many  local  clubs.  In  this, 
her  senior  year,  she  was  elected  student 
director  of  the  band  and  on  several 
occasions  has  been  called  upon  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  Doris  also  sings  in  her 
church  choir  and  plays  the  organ  for 
Sunday  morning  services.  Congratula¬ 
tions,  Doris!  ' 


Mr.  Wilby  Rica,  sponsor  of  tha  Choplar 
at  Comdanton  High  School,  Comdanton, 
Missouri,  baing  walcomad  into  tha  So- 
ciaty  by  Isaballa  Estas,  mambar  of  tha 
Tri-M  Advisory  Council  and  sponsor  of 
tha  Chaptar  at  Rolla  High  School.  A 
spacial  caramony,  initiating  24  Tri-M 
mambars  from  Comdanton,  took  placa 
at  tha  racant  annual  Choral  Clinic  hold 
at  Rolla.  Tha  studant  offkars  of  tha  Rolla 
Chaptar  oRSciotad. 


Carol  Larson  of  Chapter  #19'’. 
Arthur  Hill  High  School  in  Saginav , 
Michigan,  has  also  been  selected  as  .1 
Top-Notcher.  She  is  solo  ’cellist  in  the 
high  school  orchestra,  and  plays  in  the 
All-City  Honors  Orchestra  and  a  string 
quartet.  In  the  district  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Festival  she  received  a  first 
rating.  She  has  appeared  many  times 
as  soloist  on  school  and  community 
programs,  and  often  plays  back-ground 
music  for  teas  and  dinners.  Carol  also 
plays  the  organ  and  is  organist  at  a 
Lutheran  church  in  Saginaw.  Congratu¬ 
lations,  Carol! 

Hoosier  President 

Ronald  Blankenbaker  is  the  first 
student  president  of  the  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Modern  Music  Masters.  He 
is  historian  of 
Chapter  #26  at 
Mt.  Ayr  High 
School.  He  has 
played  drums  in 
the  concert  and 
nurching  bands 
of  junior  and 
senior  high 
school  for  6 
years  and  has 
sung  first  tenor 

Ronald  Blank.nbak.r  ^horuS  for 

3  years.  Besides 
taking  an  active  part  in  musical  activ¬ 
ities  both  at  school  and  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  Ronald  has  a  wide  variety  of 
interests.  He  is  a  member  of  4-H, 
Rural  Youth,  on  the  school  basketball, 
track  and  volleyball  teams.  He  won  the 
boys’  division  for  two  years  in  the 
American  Legion  Oratorical  contest. 
Last  year  he  was  class  president,  and 
this  year  he  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
high  school  paper. 

Chapter  News  Parade 

Bonnie  Hensler,  Historian  of  Chap¬ 
ter  #221,  Waterloo  Community 
Schools,  Waterloo,  Wisconsin,  regu¬ 
larly  prepares  articles  for  the  local 
newspaper.  Recent  clippings  sent  to 
the  national  office  show  pictures  of  the 
Chapter  officers,  new  initiates,  and  of 
Miss  Edith  Anderson,  Music  Educator, 
receiving  an  Honorary  Key  and  mem¬ 
bership  card.  One  of  the  articles  tells 
of  plans  for  a  play  to  be  presented  by 
members  of  the  Tri-M  Chapter,  and  of 
a  special  project  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tape  recorder  with  a 
special  speaker  for  the  Band  Room 
This  Chapter  provides  for  an  annual 
scholarship  for  the  Music  Clinic  at 
Lakeland  College. 

Martha  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Chapter 
#330,  Br(X)kside  Jr.  High  School. 
Sarasota,  Florida,  reports  that  the  presi¬ 
dent,  historian  ana  another  member 
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M*mb«rt  of  Choptor  #192,  Hiolooh  High  School,  Hiolooh,  Florido.  Bill  Inglit,  Faculty 
Sponsor,  is  chairman  of  tho  Socioty's  Progrom^Activitios  Committeo. 


of  the  Chapter,  all  string  players,  have 
been  selected  to  play  in  the  Florida 
West  Coast  Symphony  Orchestra.  This 
is  a  community  orchestra  made  up  of 
some  70  players  from  all  parts  or  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Block,  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  great  violin  teacher,  Leopold 
Auer. 

Chapter  #247,  Colton  Union  High 
School,  Colton,  California,  again  spon¬ 
sored  the  annual  trip  to  Los  Angeles 
to  attend  an  opera  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Company.  59  music 
students  from  both  instrumental  and 
choral  departments,  besides  several 
faculty  members  and  the  principal 
and  his  wife,  attended  the  performance 
of  "Aida.”  The  group  visited .  the 
Farmers  Market  and  attended  a  TV 
Show  and  had  dinner  before  they  heard 
the  opera. 


In  on  improuive  coromony  ot  tho  Mid- 
Wost  Notional  Bond  Clinic,  H.  E.  Nutt, 
VondorCook  Collogo  of  Music;  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Dvorak,  Mid-Wost  Mostor  of  Coro- 
monios  and  profossor  of  music  at  tho 
Univorsity  of  Wisconsin;  and  Loo  W. 
Potorson,  Exocutivo  Socrotory  of  tho  Mid- 
Wost  Bond  Clinic,  woro  prosontod  with 
tho  Jewolod  Gold  Koy  os  on  omblom  of 
Honorary  Momborship  in  Modorn  Music 
Mostors.  Thoso  loodors  in  tho  Bold  of 
music  oducotion  hovo  modo  groat  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  musical  culturo  and 
Amorico's  musical  youth.  Aloxondor  M. 
Horloy,  prosidont  of  tho  Socioty,  is 
shown  at  tho  loft. 


Sue  Alverstein,  Secretary  of  Chapter 
#230,  Horton  Watkins  High  School 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  reports  that  the 
Chapter’s  opening  project  was  a  variety 
show  called  "Around  the  World  in 
80  Minutes.”  The  show  included  sing¬ 
ing  groups,  a  combo,  instrumental  solos 
and  ensembles  and  dance  groups.  Judy 
Morse,  Chapter  President,  ancf  Bonnie 
Fredericks,  Vice  President  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter,  directed  the  show.  The  Chapter 
also  furnished  entertainment  for  the 
"Paper  Caper”  a  dance  sponsored  by 
the  Journalism  Society. 

The  two  chapters  at  Weldon  High 
School,  Weldon,  North  Carolina  (Jr. 
#6  and  Sr.  #45)  are  holding  a  series 
of  bake  sales  this  vear.  Several  of  their 
projects  are  to  build  a  new  music  book¬ 
case  for  the  Music  Room  and  to  buy 
a  record  stand.  The  Chapters  had  a 
special  float  in  the  local  Christmas 
parade. 

Judy  Swindell,  Secretary  of  Chapter 
#67,  North  Kansas  City  High  School, 
North  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  reported 
that  members  of  the  Chapter  made 
many  attractive  posters  for  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert 
w'hich  was  held  in  the  high  school. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  cc^y  of  the 
brochure,  "What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  for  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,”  is  invited  to  write  to  Modern 
Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 


Keyboard  Experience  News 

(Continued  from  page  2i) 

melodies  or  playing  them  on  their 
paper  keyboards. 

Many  schools  are  evaluating  the 
specific  attributes  of  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  hope  in  the  near  future  to 
have  a  report  for  you. 


"The  W''orld's  Finest  Music”  .  .  . 
Lawrence  Welk  .  .  .  Now  Lawrence 
Welk  comes  to  you  in  a  bold  new 
orchestral  dress — in  which  75  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  most  "in  demand”  musicians 
interpret  lustrous  arrangements  of  "the 
world’s  finest  music.”  The  group  that 
you  hear  on  this  album  closely  resem¬ 
bles  a  symphonic  complement.  And 
so  important  in  the  west  coast  recording 
scene  were  those  present  here,  that 
on  the  day  of  recording  sessions,  other 
record  companies  gave  up  rehearsals 
and  record  dates,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  good  men. 

The  vastly  augmented  Welk  brigade 
is  highlighted  by  a  complement  of  52 
strings — including  33  violins,  8  violas, 

8  celli  and  three  string  basses.  'The 
richness  of  tone  obtainable  with  such 
a  grouping  alone  would  be  impressive. 

Hollywood’s  top  arrangers  have 
brought  their  skills  to  bear  in  this 
wonderful  selection  of  restful,  moody 
melodies.  Note  particularly  the  fine 
scoring  of  Debussy’s  "Claire  De  Lune,” 
by  the  noted  arranger  Lucien  Cailliet. 
Other  tunes  are  "Stranger  In  Paradise,” 
"Till  the  End  of  Time,”  and  "My 
Reverie.” 

"Dance  Till  Dawn”  .  .  .  Howard 
Lanin  and  his  orch.  .  .  .  For  several 
years  Howard  Lanin  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  newspapers  with  a 
feature  called  "Society’s  Hit  Parade” — 
an  annual  listing  of  the  social  set’s 
favorite  dance  tunes.  This  album  might 
very  well  be  called  Society’s  All-Time 
Hit  Parade — ranging,,  as  it  does,  from 
the  ragtime  "Ja-Da”  through  the  best 
of  the  Strauss  waltzes  and  Latin- 
accented  rhythms,  to  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  melodies  of  "New  Girl  In  Town” 
and  "My  Fair  Lady.”  Some  of  the  tunes 
are  "I  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night,” 
"My  Blue  Heaven,”  and  "The  Lady 
Is  A  Tramp.” 

"Shufflin'  Along  with  the  Four 
Aces”  .  .  .  All  the  things  that  The 
Four  Aces  have  done  won  an  immedi¬ 
ate  response  —  perhaps  their  most 
enthusiastic  listeners  are  those  who 
comprise  the  vast  audience  of  teen¬ 
agers.  To  the  teenagers  the  four  boys — 
Al,  Dave,  Sod  and  Lou — are  not  only 
top  cards  in  the  musical  deck.  Kings 
(Turn  to  page  41) 
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ASBDA  AND  ITS  FIVE  SPLENDID  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Arthur  H.  Brondanburg 
"Editor"  A.S.B.D.A.  Columni 


The  American  School  Band  Direc¬ 
tors’  Association,  at  the  termination  of 
its  St.  Petersburg  Convention,  closed 
its  annual  books  with  a  magnificent 
record  of  achievement.  It  is  almost 
incomprehensible  that  in  the  short 
space  of  five  years  this  organization 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  progressive  influences  in  the  school 
band  field.  The  impact  it  is  creating 
nationally  through  its  broad  program 
for  improving  school  bands  will  rever¬ 
berate  far  into  the  future. 

"rhe  active  membership  has  risen  to 
a  new  high,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  indicating  the  desire  of 
school  band  directors  with  high  quali¬ 
fications,  to  affiliate  themselves  with  a 
top-notch  group  of  professional  band 
leaders. 

The  list  of  band  directors  voted  in 
at  the  fifth  convention  appears  else¬ 
where  in  these  columns. 

The  new  projects  that  are  being 
launched,  and  the  progress  reports  on 
previous  studies,  all  augur  well  for  the 
advancement  of  instrumental  teaching 
in  our  public  schools. 

President's  Message 

"On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  American  School  Band 
Directors’  Association,  we  extend  warm 
greetings  and  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  new  members  voted  into  our  group. 
You  will  soon  experience  a  well- 
founded  professional  fellowship  and 
be  part  of  a  sincere  group  of  dedicated 
workers  who  are  willing  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  public  school 
bands,  and  the  accompanying  instru¬ 
mental  teaching  that  goes  along  with 
this  life's  work. 

Some  of  you  were  able  to  share  in 
the  closing  sessions  of  our  convention 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  you 
received  great  inspiration  and  much 
beneficial  "know-how”  from  the  clinics 
and  concert  sessions.  Others  will  have 
this  privilege  as  you  move  among  us. 
It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  your  official 


family  that  the  entire  membership  will 
continue  to  push  forward  towards 
objectives  we  have  agreed  upon. 

Your  officers  of  19^7  and  your 
president  desire  to  express  their  genu¬ 
ine  appreciation  for  the  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  they  have  had  from  so  many  active, 
affiliate  and  associate  members.  Your 
helpfulness,  expressed  in  letters,  an¬ 
swers  to  surveys,  membership  dues, 
committee  work  and  all  sundry  obli¬ 
gations,  was  indeed  heartening.  We 
ask  that  you  continue  to  cooperate  with 
your  new  officers  to  the  b«t  of  your 
ability,  as  their  responsibilities  become 
greater  and  as  we  enlarge  our  circle 
of  activities  and  tackle  extended  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  is  to  remind  you  that  a  faithful 
reading  of  the  ASBDA  columns  in 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  keep  you 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in 
our  broad  program.  Feel  free  to  write 
your  new  officers  about  the  things  you 
would  like  to  see  improved  in  our 
organizational  set-up  and  about  the 
problems  that  exist  in  your  school  band 
area.  It  is  only  by  revealing  perplexing 
situations  and  discussing  them  openly 
that  real  attacks  for  improvement  can 
be  made. 

Your  past  president  is  especially 
grateful  for  the  host  of  friends  made 
during  the  year  through  personal  con¬ 
tact,  telephone  and  letter,  and  be 
assured  that  the  privilege  of  leading 
this  fine  devoted  group  of  school  band 
directors  for  1957  will  be  a  cherished 
memory  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Best  wishes  to  you  all  and  the  new 
officers!” 

Fraternally  yours, 
(signed)  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
"Editor” 

New  Officers  Elected 

PRESIDENT:  Robert  W.  Dean, 

Spencer,  Iowa. 

VICE-PRESIDENT:  Emil  W. 

PuflPenberger,  Guial  Fulton,  Ohio. 


SECRETARY:  Philip  J.  Fuller, 

Fairfax,  Virginia. 

TREASURER:  Seymour  Okun,  Fraser, 
Michigan. 

Executive  Board  —  1 958 

Dale  C.  Harris,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Earl  Pat  Arsers,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 

Ed  A.  Kehn,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Mac  E.  Carr,  River  Rouge,  Michigan. 

New  Members  Elected 
To  A.S.B.D.A. 

Thomas  Kinser,  Jr.,  Stuttgart,  Arkansas 
Richard  B.  Watson,  Pine  Bluff, 
Aricansas 

Wayne  K.  Wilson,  Crossett,  Arkansas 
T.  Ralph  Atkinson,  Texarkana, 
Arkansas 

John  F.  Gottschalk,  Modesto, 

California 

Kenneth  L.  Farrell,  Modesto, 
California 

C.  Richard  George,  Wilmington, 
Delaware 

George  A.  Haver,  Saguache,  Colorado 
Curtis  M.  Johnson,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado 

Eugene  A.  Beeman,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 

Charlotte  E.  Cooper,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 

Joseph  W.  Courson,  Titusville,  Florida 
Melvin  L.  Dean,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Philip  A.  Fredrickson,  Clearwater, 
Florida 

Albert  Gregory,  Gulfport,  Florida 
A.  L.  Rine,  Haines  City,  Florida 
Donald  Buckley  Hall,  Gooding,  Idaho 
Miss  Lorraine  Johnson,  Boise,  Idaho 
John  W.  Broom,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Howard  J.  Kilbert,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Robert  R.  Sharpe,  Columbia  City, 
Indiana 

Merritt  F.  Cummings,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
F.  Stanley  Davis,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Robert  J.  Mussehl,  Nashua,  Iowa 
Henry  'T.  Paine,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Richard  E.  Strange,  Clifton,  Kansas 
Fred  R.  Frey,  Reistertown,  Maryland 
Clarence  F.  Wroblewski,  Lutherville. 
Maryland 
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F  -Tc  J.  Fiewlctt,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan 

J  hn  E.  N.  Floward,  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan 

(  ordon  Mathie,  Oxford,  Michigan 

J  mes  E.  Clark,  Greenwood, 
Mississippi 

1  'on  Verne  Joseph,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri 

Lrminio  Mike  Roberty,  Malta, 
Montana 

Gordon  L.  Wickham,  Glasgow, 
Montana 


Alexander  S.  Carson,  Jr.,  Holdrege, 
Nebraska 

Lawrence  H.  Romeiser,  North  Platte, 
Nebraska 

Robert  C.  Heath,  Linwood,  New  Jersey 
Robert  H.  Jones,  Cranford,  New  Jersey 
John  Fredrick  Krauss,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey 

Glen  W.  Riggin,  Clifton,  New  Jersey 
Herman  Toplansky,  Union,  New  Jersey 
Robert  Luther  Youngblood,  Glassboro, 
New  Jersey 

Rollie  V.  Heltman,  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico 


Willard  S.  Briggs,  Scarsdale,  New 
York 

Robert  C.  Klepfer,  Mooresville,  North 
Carolina 

Carl  L.  Ullmer,  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota 

William  C.  Mofht,  Kenton,  Ohio 
Frank  Zurlo,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
George  M.  Toot,  Carrollton,  Ohio 
C.  G.  Arnold,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma 
Carl  Barnett,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Albert  C.  Buswell,  Jr.,  Wewoka, 
Oklahoma 


Photo  (1):  Rogiitrotion  ttortod  oorly  Friday  night  for  tho  ASBDA  Convontion.  (2)  Tho  official  board  wot  ontortainod  at  o  buffot  dinner  at  tho 
homo  ^  Evorott  Loo  Roborti,  front  row  contor.  (3)  Tho  official  board'*  wivo*  wore  alio  invitod  to  tho  buffot.  (4)  Prosidont  Arthur  Brandenburg 
rap*  tho  gavel  at  exactly  9:00  AM  on  Docombor  27th  and  tho  5th  Annual  Convention  of  tho  ASBDA  ot  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  was  under  way. 
(5)  Evorott  loo  Roberts,  gonial  host  and  chairman  of  tho  convontion  gave  message  of  welcome.  (6)  Floyd  Christian,  Superintendent  of  Pinellas 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  gave  an  inspiring  address.  (7)  Mac  E.  Carr,  Treasurer  of  ASBDA  gave  the  financial  report  for  1957,  (8) 
John  J.  Honey  of  Delond,  Florida  thrilled  the  members  with  his  clinic  on  "Interpretation  of  Percussion  Ports  In  Sousa  Marches."  (9)  All  members 
were  eager  to  attend  business  os  well  as  clinical  seuions  throughout  the  four  day  convention. 
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Joe  H.  Reed,  Seminole,  Oklahoma 

Fred  H.  Johnson,  Yankton,  South 

1 

j 

Douglas  R.  Williamson,  Pleasanton, 

Melvin  B.  Westmorland,  Thomsa, 

Dakota 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Philip  Garrett  Baker,  Katy,  Texas 

Philip  Howard  Lester,  Alexandria, 
Virginia 

Wayne  Becker,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

Robert  R.  Young,  Wynnewood, 

Girroll  Gilbert,  Greggton,  Texas 

Oklahoma 

Francis  A.  Benson,  Sturgis,  South 

Thomas  C.  Fielder,  San  Antonio, 

Texas 

Dakota 

Don  Fleuriet,  La  Feria,  Texas 

Rodney  R.  Gibson,  Sheboygan, 

J.  H.  Elgethun,  Sioux  Falls,  South 

William  R.  Porter,  Amarillo,  Texas 

Wisconsin 

i  Dakota 

■  Harold  W.  Hamaker,  Mitchell,  South 

Fred  T.  Prentice,  Rankin,  Texas 
Howard  Lee  Smith,  Electra,  Texas 

David  Schanke,  Ripon,  Wisconsin 

Dakota 

Bryce  B.  Taylor,  Three  Rivers,  Texas 

Walter  B.  Wright,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 

(10)  JoiMS  F.  Burk*  r*newn*d  com*ti(t  thrillad  th*  audianc*  at  gu*ft  lelowt  wMi  tk*  wondarful  U.  of  Florida  Gator  Bond  und*r  th*  baton  of 
Harold  Bochmon.  (11)  A  young  bandsman  dropped  in  to  •••  th*  many  oxhibiti  and  wot  int*r*st*d  in  what  Jock  Foddorion,  Vic*  Pr*sid*nt  of 
H.  &  A.  S*lm*r,  Inc.,  hod  to  soy  about  a  tonor  soxophon*.  (12)  Dal*  C.  Harris,  Foundar  and  Fast  Fr*sid*nt  of  ASBOA  ckoirad  th*  sassion  on 
th*  raport  of  th*  "Continuing  and  Comprahansiv*  Program  for  th*  Improvamant  of  School  Bonds"  Committa*.  (13)  A  wall  fillad  bowl  of  Florida 
oronga  juk*  was  always  on  hand  to  th*  dalight  of  tha  mambars.  (14)  Haward  Akars  of  Carl  Fischar  Publishars  and  Nail  KJos,  Jr.,  took  on 
octiv*  port  in  th*  discussion  for  ossociot*  and  octiva  mambars.  (15)  It.  Col.  William  F.  Sontalmann  (ratirad)  gav*  on  inspiring  raport  on  th* 
"John  Philip  Sousa  Mamoriol  Projact."  (16)  Fradarick  Wilkins  hald  th*  mambars  spallbound  during  his  wondarful  racital.  (17)  Many  fomilias 
anjoyad  Sundoy  os  o  day  of  fishing,  os  did  tha  Editor  of  Th*  SM  and  hh  family.  (IB)  Batwaan  sassions  mambars  diicussad  th*  points  at  hand 

whil*  anfoying  thair  favorit*  cigar  or  cigoratt*. 
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The  American  Schod  Band  Direc¬ 
tors’  Association  chose  to  honor  Dr.  A. 
\ustin  Harding  at  one  of  its  business 
sessions  in  the  Florida  convention. 

A  beautiful  framed  citation  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Harding  by  President 
Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  signed  by  the 
officers  for  1957,  copy  of  which  is 
-ihown  elsewhere  in  this  official  ASBDA 
section. 

(See  tribute  on  page  34) 


JeN-Co  Now  Makes  Fibre 
Cases  For  Mallet  Inst, 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Cases  for  the  Resonators  and  Damper- 
pedal  of  all  JeN-Co  Vibes,  and  Resona¬ 
tor  Cases  for  Marimbas  and  Xylo¬ 
phones. 

Special  Cases  for  the  entire  body  of 


these  instruments  can  be  made  up  also. 
Exact  measurements  are  necessary  for 
these,  if  they  are  for  any  other  than 
JeN-Co  instruments. 

All  Cases  have  sturdy  carrying  han¬ 
dle,  straps  and  metal  corners  on  heavy 
fibre.  Contact  JeN-Co,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


Do  we  have  YOUR  band 
picture  in  the  ASBDA  fiies? 


(19)  Elactad  os  offkart  for  1958  woro  (loft  to  right)  Philip  J.  Fullor,  Foirfox,  Virginia,  Socrotory;  Robort  W.  Doan,  Spencer,  Iowa,  President; 
Emil  W.  Puffanbergar,  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio,  Vice  President;  and  Seymour  Okun,  Faser,  Michigan,  Treasurer.  (20)  A  wonderful  surprise  was  the 
arrival  of  the  honeymooners  (24  hours  old),  ASBDA  member  Ernie  Villas  and  lovely  wife  from  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  (21)  Serious  indeed  were 
the  State  Membership  Chairmen  during  their  ofRcial  luncheon.  (22)  Climaxing  the  four  day  convention  was  the  official  ASBDA  banquet  on  the 


final  night.  (23)  The  newly  elected  President,  Robert  Dean  and  sweet  wife  ware  a  vary  happy  couple.  (24)  Enjoying  themselves  at  the  speakers 
table  ware  (L  to  R)  Mrs.  Brandenburg,  the  Everett  Lee  Roberts,  Mac  E.  Carr,  and  James  Neilson  who  represented  the  College  Bond  Directors 
National  Association.  (25)  The  kiddies  were  net  forgotten  os  they  had  several  special  tables  set  for  them  at  the  banquet.  (26)  Dr.  A.  Austin 
Harding,  special  guest  of  the  ASBDA  received  a  sincere  "grip  of  thanks"  from  Dale  C.  Harris.  (27)  Robert  Dean  receives  the  gavel  from  outgoing 
presidant  Arthur  Brandenburg  to  close  the  succeuful  5th  Annual  ASBDA  Convention. 
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LSU  To  Host  Southern 
Band  Directors  Conference 

The  Southern  Band  Directors’  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
Louisiana  State  University  from  Febru¬ 
ary  27  through  March  1  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  University 
Bands  Department  and  the  Louisiana 
State  Department  of  Education.  The 


Eleventh  Annual  Survey  of  Band  Liter¬ 
ature  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
this  conference. 

Highlight  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  organization  of  the  First  Southern 
Band  Directors’  Band  made  up  of 
instrumental  music  teachers  from  the 
southern  states.  Glenn  CliflF  Bainum, 
Director  Emeritus  of  Northwestern 
University  Bands,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
and  Harold  L.  Walters,  well-known 


composer  and  arranger,  will  conduc 
and  be  featured  in  clinic  session 
throughout  the  conference. 

The  LSU  Concert  Band,  L.  Brucf 
Jones,  Director,  will  be  heard  in  read 
ing  sessions  of  new  band  literature  and 
will  present  a  "Pops  Concert”  or; 
Friday,  February  28,  with  guest  con¬ 
ductors  and  soloists.  In  addition,  a 
select  band  of  outstanding  high  school 
musicians  from  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  will  be  organized  and  presented 
at  the  conference. 

The  three  conference  bands;  the 
Southern  Band  Directors’  Band,  the 
University  Concert  Band,  and  the  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  Select  Band  will 
offer  a  cross-section  of  instrumental 
activities  at  the  professional,  college, 
and  high  school  level.  An  opportunity 
will  1^  given  to  discuss  problems 
appropriate  to  each  level. 

Social  activities,  including  a  banquet 
featuring  professional  entertainment, 
are  included  in  the  planning  for  the 
three-day  conference. 

10th  Annual  All-State 

Set  By  U  of  Illinois 

The  10th  annual  Illinois  All-State 
Music  Activity  will  be  held  Feb.  14-15 
at  Peoria,  according  to  Prof.  Thomas 
Richardson  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Music  and  Division  of 
University  Extension. 

Superior  grade  and  high  school 
musicians  from  throughout  Illinois  are 
brought  together  for  two  days  of  inten¬ 
sive  rehearsals  under  outstanding  con¬ 
ductors  and  teachers.  The  program  is 
climaxed  by  a  concert  played  at  the 
final  session  of  the  Illinois  Music 
Educators  Association's  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Prof.  Richardson,  coordinator  of  the 
All-State  Music  Activity,  said  today 
that  membership  in  the  music  organi¬ 
zations  will  be  selective,  and  each 
school  in  the  state  may  recommend 
only  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

New  this  season  is  the  Junior  Chorus 
of  150  voices.  Others  are  the  All-State 
High  School  Orchestra,  Chorus,  and 
Band,  and  the  Junior  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra. 

The  Illinois  All-State  Music  Activity 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Illinois  High 
School  Association,  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Music  Educators  Association, 
and  conducted  by  the  Music  Extension 
Office,  U,  of  1.  Division  of  University 
Extension.  Cooperating  agencies  arc 
the  Illinois  Grade  School  Band  Assexi- 
ation,  Peoria  Public  Schools,  Spalding 
High  School,  Peoria,  Bradley  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Peoria  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BAND  DIRECTORS' 
ASSOCIATION 

TRIBUTE  TO 
DR.  A.  AUSTIN  HARDING 

Dean  of  University  Band  Directors 

IN  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  HIS  DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED  SERVICE  TO  BAND  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA: 

FOR  serving  many  years  as  Director  of  Bands  and  Professor 
of  Music  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 

FOR  developing  the  concert  band  to  a  symphonic  organization 
capable  of  performing  music  of  the  highest  quality; 

FOR  enriching  band  literature  with  a  vast  number  of  colorful 
transcriptions  of  compositions  formerly  performed  only 
by  symphony  orchestra; 

FOR  persuading  prominent  contemporary  composers  to  write 
original  compositions  for  symphonic  band; 

FOR  visiting  countless  schools  and  cities  as  conductor,  adjudi¬ 
cator,  counsellor  and  consultant,  thereby  assisting  in 
the  establishment  and  promotion  of  high  standards  of 
musicianship  in  band; 

FOR  originating  the  first  national  high  school  band  clinic  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  offering  the  department's 
extended  facilities  for  many  consecutive  years  and 

FOR  giving  wholehearted  endorsement  and  personal  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  founding  of  the  American  School  Band 
Directors’  Association 

WE  HONOR  HIM. 

THE  Officers  and  Members  of  this  organization  are  proud  to 
acknowledge  their  high  regard  for  you,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  you  are  held.  Their  wish  for  you  is  a 
continuation  of  your  fruitful  career  replete  with  useful 
deeds,  and  may  you  enjoy  many  years  of  robust  health 
and  happy  memories. 

Date  December  28,  1937 
Attc-st:  Officers  of  1957 

Arthur  H.  Brandenburg . President 

Robert  W.  Dean . Vice-President 

Ed  Kehn . Secretary’ 

Mac  E.  Carr . Treasurer 
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Summer  Band  Camp  Dates  to  be 
August  10  through  August  17 

The  NCBA  Summer  Band  Camp  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has 
continued  to  grow,  both  in  size  and 
scope,  since  the  first  meeting  in  1953. 
Hach  year  finds  an  outstanding  group 
of  students  and  faculty  working  to¬ 
gether  to  create  a  high  degree  of 
musicianship  and  comradeship  among 
Catholic  bandsmen  from  across  the 
United  States. 

Our  camp  has  for  its  purpose  the 
correlation  of  music,  prayer,  and  recre¬ 
ation  in  a  healthful  camp  atmosphere, 
providing  for  both  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  musical  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  camper. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  NCBA 
summer  band  camp  is  the  promotion 
of  a  higher  standard  of  musicianship 
among  those  Catholic  bandsmen  in 
attendance,  by  the  integration  of  all 
the  prcxiesses  of  Christian  living  and 
education.  It  hopes,  through  the  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  at  its  disposal,  to  raise 
the  overall  standard  of  the  Catholic 
band,  by  encouraging  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  camp  not  only  musical,  but 
spiritual  growth.  We  feel  that  this 
overall  approach,  considering  the 
whole  life  of  the  camper,  makes  us  a 
unique  organization  among  band 
camps. 

liie  abundant  staff  of  expertly 
trained  band  directors  from  the  coun¬ 
try  over;  plus  experienced  prefects 
and  counselors  and  guest  personnel, 
make  it  possible  for  the  camp  to  give 
expert  attention  to  all  campers  on 
group  and  individual  levels. 

Solo  and  ensemble  playing,  sectional 
practices,  and  massed  band  participa¬ 
tion  are  the  means  through  which  each 
camper  will  receive  the  most  complete 
musical  attention  possible. 

Rdigious  prefects  and  chaperons, 
acting  as  both  advisors  and  counselors, 
provide  a  maximum  source  of  assistance 
for  all  student  needs. 

Trained  recreational  counselors  have 


developed  interesting  and  healthful 
programs  to  occupy  the  campers’  free 
time,  providing  them  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  healthful  and  entertaining 
exercise. 

We  feel  that  these  advantages  arc 
essential  in  achieving  our  goal  of  a 
completely  rounded  music  camp  pro¬ 
gram. 

New  Information  Booklet  is 
Available  Once  More 

Material  regarding  the  association 
has  been  so  well  received  that  our  first 
printing  was  exhausted  in  short  order. 
Reprints  have  been  made  and  the  book¬ 
lets  are  once  more  available.  An  un¬ 
precedented  interest  in  the  NCBA  was 
shown  at  the  recent  mid-west  clinic  in 
Chicago.  Complete  information  con¬ 
cerning  membership  in  the  NCBA  is 
available  from  the  national  office  at 
Notre  Dame.  Please  write  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  Box  87,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.  However,  several  items  will 
be  processed  more  efficiently  if  you 
write  to  the  following  people: 

Band  Programs — Mr.  Frank  Herring, 
Saint  John's  University,  Collegcvillc, 
Minnesota. 

Band  Shows — Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
Box  87,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana  or/Mr.  Howard 
Hornung,  Band  Director,  Ludington 
High  School,  Ludington,  Michigan. 

The  above  committee  chairmen  can 
only  work  with  what  is  sent  them. 
Please  cooperate.  No  program  or  show 
idea  is  too  small  or  too  unimportant. 
We  all  want  to  know  what  you  and 
your  school  are  doing. 

Placement  —  Mr.  Bernard  Quebeck 
and  Mr.  Adam  Lesinsky,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Collegeville,  Indiana. 


This  committee  is  studying'the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  method  of  setting  up  a 
Catholic  Bandmasters’  Placement  Serv¬ 
ice  to  help  Catholic  schools  obtain 
competent  men  and  will  welcome  your 
suggestions. 

Insurance  and  Pension  Plan — Mr. 
Erwin  F.  Eckert,  A.  J.  Keating  and 
Associates.  175  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

NCBA  Convention  at  Notre  Dame 

The  dates  for  the  annual  convention 
have  been  officially  set  for  August  8 
and  9.  The  1958  convention  will  pre¬ 
sent  many  themes  in  varied  areas  of 
band  work  and  promise  to  be,  by  far, 
the  best  convention  yet. 

The  program  is  still  in  the  formula- 
tive  stage  and  is  currently  being  put 
into  final  shape  by  the  executive 
committee.  Many  outstanding  men  and 
topics  have  been  selected.  We  aic 
fortunate  in  having  both  Mr.  Don  Me- 
Cathren  and  Mr.  Lucien  Calliet  with 
us  this  year  to  discuss  the  clarinet  choir 
and  concert  band  scoring. 

Mr.  Ernest  Caneva  will  bring  his 
famous  Lock  port  Band  to  Notre  Dame. 
The  band  will  be  featured  at  the  new 
music  clinic  and  in  the  final  convention 
concert.  The  Lockport  Band,  it  will 
be  remembered,  gave  a  most  outstand¬ 
ing  concert  on  the  mid-west  program 
this  past  December.  We  are  very  proud 
that  the  NCBA  March  was  one  of  their 
selections. 

A  discussion  on  band  methods,  their 
re-evaluation  as  to  effectiveness,  their 
logical  sequence,  and  ultimate  goal  will 
be  held  by  a  forum  of  outstanding 
music  educators  and  writers. 

Techniques  of  stereophonic  sound 
recording  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Everett  W^arren.  nationally  recognized 
authority  in  this  field. 

Many  other  items  of  extreme  interest 
will  be  presented  and  experts  will 
present  them. 

A  final  banquet  is  being  planned  for 
guests  and  members.  You  will  be  kept 
posted  on  future  development  of  the 
1958  convention  in  these  pages. 


H«r«  is  Hi*  •xc«ll«nt  St.  Mary's  Grammar  School  Bond  of  HuntsvilU.  Alabama.  A  "do-it- 
yoursalf"  datarminotion  is  th«  ksy  to  thair  succassful  risa.  Sistar  M.  Rosorri,  R.S.M.,  is  the 
Principol,  and  Mr.  D.  Dello-Colce  is  the  director. 
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"Do-It-Yourself"  Set  to  Music 

The  idea  that  any  school  can  have  a 
band,  without  cost  to  the  school,  the 
city,  or  the  Parish,  lacks  the  material¬ 
istic  tinge  so  common  to  present-day- 
living.  But  when  the  old-fashioned 
techniques  of  determination,  sacrifice, 
cooperation  and  discipline  are  applied 
the  result  can  be  the  creation  of  a 
seventy  piece,  uniformed  band  with 
full  instrumentation. 

Six  months  ago  parental  determina¬ 
tion  fixed  upon  a  school  band  for  Saint 
Mary’s  School,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Finances,  members,  instruments,  appro¬ 
priate  musical  directorship,  practice 
sessions,  and  instrumental  instruction 
were  inherent  problems.  However,  the 
formation  of  a  band  parents  club 
carried  the  underlying  individual  de¬ 
sires  into  a  written  constitution  and 
by-laws  covering  these  problems.  The 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Daniel  Della-Calce, 
a  non-Catholic  who  is  employed  by 
Redstone  Arsenal  as  an  illustrator,  of 
the  directorship  bridged  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  written  desires  and  the  audible 
reality. 

Between  the  desires  and  the  reality- 
stretched  six  months  of  determined 
work,  sacrifice,  copoeration  and  disci¬ 
pline.  Students  ranging  from  the 
Fourth  through  the  Eighth  Grades 


devoted  non-school  time  on  Thursday 
evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  to 
band  practice  and  music  lessons. 
Finances  were  raised  through  nominal 
fees  paid  by  members  for  instruction, 
through  private  donation,  and  bake 
sales  and  festivals  sp>onsored  by  the 
band  parents  club.  Finances  were  dis¬ 
bursed  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruments, 
music  and  uniforms.  All  instruments 
and  equipment,  when  paid  for,  will 
become  the  property  of  the  school  for 
use  by  students  for  years  to  come. 

The  accomplishment  is  being  made- 
possible  by  all  who  contribute  time  and 
material  aid  in  furtherance  of  the  band, 
by  Sister  M.  Rosarii,  R.S.M.,  principal 
of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Della-Calce, 
Band  Director. 

The  fruition  of  the  concept  that  any 
school  can  have  a  band  proves  that 
"do-it-yourself"  can  be  scored  for 
music. 

The  End 


Linton  Introduces  New 

Model  HP  Oboe 

LINTON  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana,  announces  they  have 
started  deliveries  of  a  brand  new  oboe, 
Model  HP  .  .  .  especially  designed  to 
fill  the  need  for  a  better  oboe  at  a  low 
price  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Plateaux  "covered  keys”  are  tough 


nickel-silver,  heavy  silverplated  and  de¬ 
scend  to  low  Bb.  ^urdy  Lintonite  body 
is  musically  perfect  and  guaranteed 
against  cracking.  "This  is  one  of  the 
easiest  playing  and  most  practical  in¬ 
struments  we  have  ever  produced,  ’ 
says  Jack  Linton,  listing  complete  in 
case,  with  accessories  at  $349.50.  For 
further  information,  see  this  oboe  at 
your  local  Linton  Dealer,  or  write  to 
the  manufacturer. 


Leonard  Smith  Releases 
JSeic  Numbers  —  Bandland 


Bandland  announces  a  new  series  of 
superior  band  arrangements  now  being 
made  available  to  discriminating  band¬ 
masters  through  the  cooperation  of 
Leonard  B.  Smith  and  Bandland,  Inc. 

These  quality  compositions,  all 
selected  from  the  vast  Leonard  Smith 
Band  Library  have  been  assiduously 
prepared  by  distinguished  musicians 
They  are  presented  exactly  as  featured 
by  Mr.  Smith's  band.  The  impressive 
array  includes  some  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  music  literature,  hitherto 
unavailable  to  the  band  medium. 

In  all  the  publications  in  this  series, 
the  arranger’s  musical  competence  and 

(Turn  to  page  62) 


, .  new  word  that  spells  improved  performance! 


With  professional  musicians  the  name  LINTON  has  become 
synonymous  with  intonation  . . .  and  for  good  reason!  Aside  from  pro¬ 
ducing  the  correct  tone  . . .  producing  it  in  tune  is  most  important 
. . .  and  with  Linton  Woodwinds  this  becomes  possible. 

Flawless  interpretation  in  all  other  respects  is  necessary,  but  without 
perfect  intonation,  the  musician  can  never  perform  to  perfection. 
LINTON  Prestige  Woodwinds  are  all  blown  and  tested  under  the 
direct  sujiervision  of  Mr.  Jack  Linton,  President  of  the  Linton  Company. 

Although  every  point  of  performance  is  checked  carefully  . . . 

intonation  is  given  prime  consideration! 

An  instrument  as  perfectly  in  tune  with  itself  as  superior  craftsmanship  can 
make  it . . .  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner,  advanced  student  or  professional 
means  more  time  available  for  solving  other  problems  encountered  on  the  way  to 
better  musicianship.  You  have  this  advantage  with  LINTON. 


'Covering  the 
woodwind  field" 


Manufacturing  Company 

■  Ikhart,  Indiana 


Lintonation 
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THE  BRASS  WORKSHOP 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


OLicc  the  B|j-F  into  Symphonic  circles 
it)  Great  Britain,  not,  I  am  afraid,  on 
a  sthetic  grounds  but  purely  from  the 
commercial  standpoint.  As  is  said  over 
tliere,  the  man  with  the  ’plug’  (B|j-F 
1  rombone)  can  get  all  the  dates,  both 
for  Tenor  and  Bass  Trombone. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Trombone 
sound  is  lighter,  though  maybe  with 
a  little  more  edge  to  the  tone  than 
is  heard  over  here. 

For  the  Bass  Tuba  we  have  the 
medium  sized,  four-valve  compensating 
’F.’  This  gives  a  good  quality  of  sound 
and  blends  with  both  horns  and  Trom¬ 
bones.  It  does  not  have  the  bigness  of 
tone  of  the  large  B[j  or  C  Bass  Tuba, 
but  is  more  easily  controlled  and  fits 
into  the  instrumental  sound  picture  of 
the  orchestra  in  much  better  fashion 
than  does  its  bigger  brothers. 

2.  Military  or  Concert  Band 

The  instrumentation  of  the  British 
Band  is  much  less  interesting  than  is 
generally  the  case  in  America.  The 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation’s 
Military  Band,  of  which  I  was  a 
member  (Euphonium),  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
Unfortunately  it  was  disbanded  during 
World  War  2,  and  up  to  the  moment 
t)f  writing  has  not  been  re-formed.  As 
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BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


most  Other  combinations  of  woodwind 
and  brass,  including  Service  bands, 
follow  a  similar  set-up  I  will  give  you 
its  instrumentation. 

Two  Flutes,  one  doubling  Piccolo 
Two  Clarinets 
Two  C)boes,  one  doubling  Cor 
Anglais 

Three  Solo  Clarinets 
Two  Ripieno  Clarinets 
Two  2nd  Clarinets 
Two  3rd  Clarinets 
Two  Bassoons 
One  Eb  Alto  Sax. 

One  Bj)  Tenor  Sax. 

Four  Horns  in  F 

Three  Cornets,  (Two  1st,  One  2nd) 
Two  Trumpets,  (1st  and  2nd) 

Three  Trombones,  (Two  Tenor,  One 
Bass,  G) 

One  Euphonium 
Two  Brass  Bass 
One  String  Bass 
Two  percussion 

If  an  analysis  is  made  of  composi¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  issued  for  Mil¬ 
itary  Band  by  British  Music  publishers, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cornet  section 
is  the  most  important  of  the  high  brass. 
This  fact  could  possibly  give  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Military  Band  its  somewhat  more 
mellow  sound,  when  compared  with 
the  American  Concert  Band. 

Players  use  regular  orchestral  trum¬ 
pets.  The  Trombone  team  follows  the 
same  pattern  as  for  the  orchestra.  'The 
Euphonium,  is  the  upright  bell,  large 
bore,  four-valve  compensating  instru¬ 
ment.  Basses,  generally  B|)’s  and  E|j’s. 
upright  bells.  The  E^’s  usually  being 
four-valve  compensators. 

3.  The  Brass  Band 
This  is,  of  course,  the  most  popular 
kind  of  amateur  instru.mental  music¬ 
making  ensemble  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  also  rapidly  gaining  favour  on  the 
Continent  and  is,  as  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  already  established  in  the  Colonies 
and  other  countries  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  believe  most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  instrumental  lay-out. 
Howev'er,  here  it  is  once  again  but  in 
addition  I  give  the  balanced  instru¬ 
mentation  as  used  in  a  typical  contest¬ 
ing  band  of  25  pieces. 

1 .  Eb  Soprano  Cornet 

4.  Bb  Solo  Cornets 

( 1 .  Ripieno  Cornet  Bb 
(1.  Flugel  Horn  Bb 

2.  Bb  2nd  Cornets 
2.  Bb  3rd  Cornets 
1 .  Eb  Solo  Horn 
1.  Eb  1st  Horn 

1.  Eb  2nd  Horn 

1.  Bb  Solo  or  Isl  Baritone 

1.  Bb  2nd  Baritone 


t. 
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1.  B|j  1st  Trombone 

1.  B|j  2nd  Trombone 

1 .  G  Bass  Trombone 

2.  Bj;  Euphoniums 

2.  E\f  Basses 

2.  B[j  Basses 

2.  Percussion  (Only  for  concert  work 
— not  used  in  contests) 

The  Ripieno  Cornet  and  Flugel  Horn 
generally  play  off  the  one  part,  solo 
sections  being  appropriately  marked. 
There  can  be  a  little  variation  in  the 
number  of  players  on  each  part  for 
contesting  providing  that  the  total  does 
not  exceed  25  instrumentalists.  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  bands  often  use  a  greater 
number  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
kind  of  service  rendered  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Musically  however,  there  is  little 


need  for  additional  players.  The  tonal 
weight  of  a  25  piece  ensemble  needs 
to  be  heard  to  be  believed.  It  is  really 
tremendous,  and  yet  the  control  of 
dynamics  possible  by  a  good  class  band 
is  little  short  of  superlative.  The  secret 
of  the  'Sound’  of  the  British  Brass  band 
is  in  the  use  of  Comets,  plus  the  blend 
possible  through  the  use  of  the  upright 
Ejj  Horn  and  the  small  bore  Baritone, 
together  with  the  large  bore  Euphon¬ 
ium.  The  Trombone  team  provides  a 
very  necessary'  change  of  tone-color. 

^  far  this  article  has,  in  the  main, 
been  a  description  of  either:  instru¬ 
mentation  used  in  different  ensembles, 
or  of  the  instruments  themselves.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  what  most  readers 
are  more  interested  in.  What  is  the 


type  of  sound  produced  ?  Is  it  anything 
like  that  of  the  American  instrumen¬ 
talist? 

Technically,  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  anything  to  choose  between  th.. 
players  of  the  New  and  the  Old  World 
Tonally?  Yes,  there  is  a  differenc 
But  then,  that  could  depend  on  what 
was  one’s  personal  conception  of  tone 

I  have  already  commented  on  the 
fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  British 
Trumpet  player  possesses  a  lighter  and 
brighter  tone.  (Mark  you,  we  arc- 
concerned  only  with  the  Orchestral  or 
straight  musician) .  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  obvious  reasons  for  this 
difference  in  sound  such  as,  the  type 
of  instrument  or  mouthpiece  us^. 
With  trade  relations  as  they  are  today, 
most  things  American  can  be  bought 
in  Great  Britain  (at  a  price)  as  indeed 
can  things  British  be  purchased  over 
here.  Consequently  identical  sounds 
could  be  prt^uced  in  either  country 
if  need  be.  As  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  British  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tras  rarely  carry  the  number  of  players 
as  does  their  American  equivalent. 
Economically  it  isn't  possible,  neither 
can  many  of  the  buildings  used  for 
Concerts  in  the  Cities  and  Towns  of 
Great  Britain  accommodate  an  orchestra 
of  90  performers.  A  very  good  reason 
for  a  somewhat  snuller  sound  from 
the  Brass.  They  just  don't  have  to  give 
'out.'  Put  them  in  America  and  you 
would  soon  discover  that  they  too  could 
meet  the  big  tone  requirements  of  the 
larger  orchestras. 

However,  1  feel  that  what  is  required 
here  is  more  of  a  general  statement 
than  an  individual  instrumental  com¬ 
parison.  The  very  environment  which 
surrounds  the  majority  of  young  British 
players  greatly  influences  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  tone  and  style  in  playing.  From 
the  very  beginning  most  of  them  are 
concerned  with  group  and  ensemble 
playing.  I  would  say  that  most  British 
Orchestral  brass  players  commence 
their  careers  in  Brass  bands.  There  they 
learn  the  art  of  team  work,  of  listening 
to  the  other  player,  of  detecting 
thematic  material  and  the  other  hun- 
dred-and-one  assets  necessary  to  good 
ensemble  playing.  As  most  brass  bands 
do  little  in  the  way  of  the  spectacular, 
football  parades  and  suchlike,  rehear¬ 
sals  are  confined  to  concert  and  contest 
work.  Each  and  every  instrumentalist 
has  but  one  objective  in  his  musical 
effort,  that  to  improve  artistically.  If 
his  ambition  leads  him  toward  the 
orchestral  profession  he  has  a  pretty- 
sound  instrumental  basic  training. 
Mark  you,  the  Cornet  player  soon 
discovers  that  he  has  to  change  his 
style.  Brass  band  methods  of  Comet 
playing  would  never  suit  the  Trumpet 
work  in  the  orchestra.  The  Trombonist 
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'iscovers  that  there  are  other  clefs  than  pads  from  oiling  the  bore  of  wood 
;ie  treble.  (1  should  have  mentioned  instruments  also  is  overcome.  Complete 

t.ie  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  satisfactiton  for  five  years  is  guaran- 

.le  G  Bass  Trombone,  all  instrumental 
,  irts  are  written  in  the  Treble  clef  in 
brass  Band  Music.)  The  would-be 
Orchestral  Bass  Tuba  player  from  the 
•■rme  scource  learns  that,  in  addition 
to  the  clef  problem,  he  has  to  use  the 
iall  compass  of  his  instrument. 

To  sum  up.  I  feel  that  the  more 
sc-rious  approach  to  his  instrument 
tifcessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  amateur 
player  is  forever  concerned  with  concert 
or  contest  standards  of  performance 
IS  bound  to  effect  the  general  quality 
of  sound  produced.  So  it  is  that  in 
balance  and  blend,  and  in  those  qual¬ 
ities  necessary  for  effective  ensemble 
playing,  that  British  brass  excel. 

The  End 

Verne  Marceaux  Joins 

Thomas  Organ  Co. 

Thomas  Organ  Company  President, 

Joe  Benaron,  announced  the  apjjoint- 
ment  of  Verne  R.  Marceaus  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Supervisor. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr. 

Benaron  stressed  the  interest  of  the 
Thomas  Organ  Co.  in  music  education 
activities,  pointing  out  that  the  addition 
of  Marceaux  to  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Company  is  a  natural  outcome  of 
that  interest. 

Mr.  Marceaux’  background  in  music 
and  music  education  is  extensive.  He 
has  been  a  professional  artist,  a  teacher 
of  music,  as  well  as  participating  in 
the  National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants'  promotional  program  and 
in  merchandising  of  musical  products. 

He  holds  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  M.  A. 
in  music  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  De  Paul  University,  and 
also  studied  at  the  College  of  Music 
at  Milwaukee. 

Marceaux  comes  from  the  NAMM 
where  he  held  the  post  of  Education 
Director.  During  his  six  years  tenure, 
he  developed  the  widely  used  "Store- 
Studio,”  "Piano  and  Organ  Festivals” 
and  "Industrial  Music”  manuals,  as 
well  as  special  musical  aptitude  tests, 
among  other  promotional  material. 
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Three  models  of  new  Pedler  Pen- 
nants  are  available  to  the  student  trade 
. .  .  one  grenadilla,  one  ebonite  and  one 
in  Grenolite  —  a  new  plastic  material 
especially  developed  for  clarinets. 


University  of  Pittsburgh  Trombone  Section 


and  what  a  sound  I 


For  60  years,  from  Thomas  King  The  satin -smooth  King  slide 
thru  Tommy  Dorsey  to  Kai  Wind-  makes  trombonery  an  effortless  de- 
ing  and  J.  J.  Johnson,  the  world’s  light.  A  King  has  accurate  intona- 
great  trombonists  have  played  King,  ***  every  register,  blowing  big 

Leading  school  and  university  bands,  soft.  "That  s  why  ym  II  find  rnore 

such  as  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  all-King  sections  in  leading  uniyer- 
above,  play  King.  sity  bands  than  any  other  brand. 

The  proof  is  in  the  playing.  For 
You’ll  find  the  reason  in  this  note  60  years,  each  King  trombone  has 
recently  received  at  our  factory  from  been  crsifted  in  a  proud  tradition 

a  student  in  Belgium  .  .  .  'For  the  that  knows  no  compromise  with 
first  time  I  tried  my  professor’s  King  quality.  Why  not  drop  in  at  your 
. . .  the  slide  was  so  smooth  I  could  King  dealer’s  this  week  with  your 
hardly  feel  ii...and  what  a  sound!’  first  chair  Trombone  player! _ 


New  Pedler  Clarinets 

Feature  Plastic  Pads 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
new  Pedler  clarinets,  just  announced  to 
the  trade,  is  the  use  of  plastic  key  pads 
instead  of  traditional  kidskin  pads. 

A  revolutionary  new  development, 
plastic  Perma-Pads  are  impervious  to 
moisture,  self-seating,  and  leakproof. 
Tone  purity  is  more  easily  sustained; 
■ind  beginners,  especially,  gain  new 
playing  ease  and  assurance.  Damaged 
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THE  CLARINET  CORNER 
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tioned  often  in  these  columns.  This 
prominent  West  Coast  musician,  teach¬ 
er  and  clarinetist,  has  amassed  a  very 
interesting  catalog  of  solos,  studies,  and 
ensembles  for  woodwinds.  Included 
are  some  39  clarinet  solos,  1 7  sax  solos 
and  many  interesting  things  for  flute 
and  for  oboe.  One  of  the  most  appeal¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  catalog  is  the  diversity 
of  countries  represented:  Spain,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  etc.  The  prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  the  choices  excellent.  For 
some  new,  tasteful  things,  write  to  Mr. 
Tenney  at  5574  Taft  Avenue,  Oakland 
18,  California. 


The  Works  of  Professor  Rudolf 
fettel — Part  111  School  for  Clarinet, 
Vol.  ll  —  Rudolf  fettel,  Doblinger 
(Vienna),  1949- 

Volume  two  is  in  many  ways  similar 
to  the  Baerman  3  but  with  additional 
materials  that  prepare  for  the  modern 
literature.  The  first  key  considered  is 
C-major:  the  scale  in  sixteenths,  the 
arpeggio  in  various  articulations,  scales 
in  thirds,  fourths,  fifths  and  variations. 
The  next  key,  A-minor  melodic  and 
harmonic,  is  similarly  treated,  and  so 
forth  throughout  all  the  scales.  The 
treatment  is  very  complete  and  efficient. 
Work  in  the  chromatic  scale  covers 


pages  64-67..  Various  forms  of  thirds, 
seconds,  sevenths  etc.,  cover  pages 
68-71  with  augmented  and  diminishes: 
triads  on  71-74.  Whole  tone  scales 
and  exercises  run  from  75-83.  Soms 
suggestions  on  the  fast  tongue  arc 
offered  on  pages  84-85.  This  is  a 
"solid”  book,  the  type  which  ever) 
serious  student  desirous  of  a  complete 
technique  should  study.  Highly  recom 
mended  for  the  advanced  student. 

School  for  Clarinet  Vol.  Ill 

The  third  and  final  volume  begins 
with  a  set  of  28  etudes.  These  are  well 
written  studies,  the  type  needed  by 
serious  students.  A  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques  is  called  for  in  these  etudes.  All 
of  the  keys  are  emplt^ed.  The  etudes 
are  highly  technical  and  demanding, 
all  Allegro  or  better.  Number  10  is  an 
Andantino  in  four  sharps  with  much 
ornamentation  in  thirty  seconds.  Num¬ 
ber  4,  in  A,  is  usually  in  the  throat 
tones.  Octave  leaps  is  the  subject  of 
number  18,  6/8  in  Djj.  Following  the 
etudes  is  Jettel’s  Sonata  in  B  (pub¬ 
lished  separately  by  Hoffmeister  of 
Leipsig).  The  work  is  in  three  move¬ 
ments  and  is  contemporary  in  scope. 
Surprisingly  enough  the  Sonata  is  not 
as  technical  as  might  be  expected.  The 
text  continues  with  the  author’s  Intro¬ 
duction  &  Variations.  Five  variations 
follow  the  theme  with  the  fifth,  a 
6/8  Scherzando,  the  most  technical. 
Ending  volume  3  in  a  Trio  for  three 
Bb  clarinets,  a  theme  and  eleven  varia¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  interesting  trio  well 
worth  the  effort  of  three  good  players. 
Though  all  parts  share  in  the  material 
it  is  the  first  part  which  carries  most 
of  the  technique. 

Rudolf  Jettel’s  School  for  Clarinet 
should  become  a  "must”  for  the  serious 
clarinet  student;  the  three  volumes 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  clarinet 
teachers.  'This  is  a  magnificent  three 
volume  set,  the  first  of  which  could 
very  well  become  a  fine  post-intermedi¬ 
ate  text,  somewhat  on  a  level  (though 
more  difficult)  with  the  Baerman  2nd. 
In  evaluating  these  texts  it  seems  to 
me  that  Professor  Jettel’s  great  contri¬ 
bution  lies  most  clearly  in  the  advanced 
level.  This  seems  to  be  in  good  balance 
to  the  American  writers  whom  have 
concentrated  and  emphasized  the  pro¬ 
gressive  beginning  text. 

Next  month  we  shall  begin  with  the 
10  Small  Exercises,  easy  to  medium 
solos  for  clarinet  and  piano. 

New  Book  Review 

Instrumentalists’  Handy  Reference 
Manual  —  Clarence  V.  Hendrickson, 
Carl  Fischer,  1.23,  1937.  96  pp. 

How  many  times  have  directors 
sought  a  particular  fingering  or  trill 
fingering  only  to  find  the  information 
lost  or  otherwise  misplaced?  This 
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iSToriF’iF’iE'ir 

C  R  .A.  F  O  N 

FA.RIS,  FR.A.3SrCE 
For  pure  enjoyment  .  .  .  for  sheer 
beauty  of  tone  . . .  for  the  ultimate  in 
ease  of  playing  and  musicianship,  try 
the  new  Buffet,  today ! 

Thrill  to  unsurpassed  tonal  color, 
responsiveness,  intonation,  and  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Thrill  to  unmatched  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  quality  that  has  made  Buffet 
the  mark  of  perfection. 

CLARINETS  •  ALTO  AND  BASS 
CLARINETS  •  OBOES  •  ENGLISH 
HORNS  •  SAXOPHONES 
CORNETS  •  TRUMPETS 

If  a  no  wonder  that  .  .  . 

OVER  85%  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  ARTISTS  PLAY  BUFFET 


CR,A.MF»ON 
Afic.  Evotto  a  Schaoffor 
105  EAST  Uth  ST.,  NEW  YOEK  S,  N.  V. 
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I^andy  aid  is  pocket  size.  The  manual 
..ncludes  fingering  charts  for  all  the 
oodwinds,  brass  and  strings  plus 
jrum  rudiments,  transposition  chart, 
and  range  of  the  instruments.  More¬ 
over  trill  charts  are  included  for  flute, 
clarinet,  oboe,  and  bassoon.  The  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  instruments  are  clear  and 
accompany  each  page  of  fingerings. 
Here  is  a  very  practical  helper  for  the 
director,  the  woodwind  or  brass  stu¬ 
dent,  the  conducting  or  arranging 
student.  Very  handy. 

New  Music  Reviews 

Sherilee  Waltzes  for  clarinet — 

Floyd  O.  Harris,  iMdwig,  19^7,  .73. 

Here  are  some  new  items  in  the 
Harris  series  of  educational  solos.  The 
music  is  Grade  1  and  may  be  played 
in  two  ways:  for  the  beginner  the 
bottom  octave  (range  a — throat  down 
to  b)  or  else  the  upper  octave,  all  notes 
above  the  break  ana  no  higher  than  A-. 
Concert  — easy  piano. 

Waltz  from  "Album  for  the  Young" 
—  Tschaikowsky  (Harris),  Ludwig, 
1957,  .75. 

The  material  is  a  bit  more  challeng¬ 
ing.  The  music  is  a  3/4  waltz  in  C. 
The  middle  part  of  the  clarinet  range 
is  employed  (E|j*  to  G*)  with  a  lot  of 
work  in  the  throat  range.  Probably 
Grade  2-plus  to  3-minus. 

Polka  from  "Bartered  Bride”  — 
Smetana  (Harris),  Ludwig,  1957,  .75. 

This  well  known  music  is  cast  here 
in  2/4,  key  of  B[).  There  is  gnuch 
tonguing  but  the  passage  work  lays 
well  for  clarinet.  Range  is  E*  up  to  C*. 
Grade  3-minus. 

Country  Gardens  —  Amaryllis  for 
Clarinet  Duo  or  Trio  and  piano — arr. 
by  Harris,  Ludwig,  1957,  1.00. 

Published  together  are  these  two 
little  numbers,  suitable  for  either  duo 
or  trio.  The  parts  are  easy;  the  first 
number  is  a  moderate  4/4  in  F,  the 
second  in  a  faster  4/4  in  F  and  B^. 
Grade  2. 

The  End 


Top  Tunes 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

of  Songs,  but  literally  the  Four  Aces. 

This  album  will  obviously  be  a 
favorite.  It  is  a  natural  successor  to 
such  previous  albums  by  the  Four  Aces 
as  "Mood  For  Love,”  "Sentimental 
Souvenirs,”  and  "Heart  and  Soul.”  All 
the  songs  are  done  with  a  captivating 
shuffling  rhythm  and  a  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  unique  quartet. 
What  is  more,  all  the  songs  are  stand¬ 
ards,  songs  which  have  been  cherished 
throughout  the  country  and  which  are 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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STEVE  BROADUS  CANE  “S5B”  BLEND  REEDS 


RAISIN’  CANE 
A  REED,  BLEND- 

THESE  AMA- 
TASTE  BETTER, 

NO  WARP 
LONGER  LIFE 
BETTER 

THREE  STRENGTHS 
#1  —  SOFT 
#2  — MEDIUM 


#3  — MEDIUM  HARD 

THE  HI-FI 
ASK  Y 


OUR  DE 


DOESN’T  MAKE 
I  N  G  DOES. 

ZING  REEDS 
PLAY  EASIER. 


NO  CURL 

INSTANT  RESPONSE 
PERFORMANCE 


CLARINET 

$  .60 

ALTO  SAX 

.75 

TENOR  SAX 

.90 

BASS  CLARINET 

.90 

BARITONE  SAX 

1.00 
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Th«  Flutophon*,  with  full  chro* 
mafic  tcaU,  visual  f  i  n  9  a  r 
guidas,  and  outstanding  tona 
quality  has  baan  accaptad  as 
tha  finest  instrument  of  its  kind. 
Togathar  with  its  Classroom 
Method  it  is  tha  direct  answer 
to  tha  need  in  alamantary  adu* 
cation  for  wall-grounded  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  laarning. 
Molded  of  durable,  white  mar- 
balla  plastic  with  ruby  trim,  its 
appaaranca  attracts  tha  child 
instantly. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


GROSSMANyMUSIC 


740  iOUVAttOAD 
CICVEUMO 15,  OHIO 
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Regal  Procession,  and  several  others. 

Pastorale  is  a  very  lyric  work,  rich 
in  harmonic  content,  warm  in  melodic 
contour,  and  absorbing  in  contrapuntal 
approach.  Mr.  Williams’s  success  is 
the  result  of  skillful  blending  of 
harmony,  rhythm  and  mdody  into  a 
contemporary  outlook  that  is  under¬ 
stood;  the  music  is  technically  within 
the  grasp  of  school  and  college  bands. 

The  4/4  music  opens  with  two  notes 
on  the  chimes.  The  opening  Adagio 
quasi  Chorale  is  given  to  the  brass; 
the  opening  is  repetitive  with  the  triplet 
a  characteristic  figure  (the  triplet 
returns  later  in  another  function). 
Over  a  quiet  syncopated  background 
(in  clarinets)  the  Adagio  espressivo 
begins  with  the  first  clarinets  singing 
the  theme.  The  material  of  the  opening 
chorale  is  used  in  imitation  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  theme.  The  Allegretto  12/8 
presents  the  lyric  theme  in  a  faster 
tempo,  though  the  notes  are  the  same. 
It  is  in  this  section  where  the  first  real 
excitement  is  felt.  The  music  surges 
forward  to  a  climax  and  a  great  fF. 
A  variant  of  the  opening  chorale 
section  brings  the  music  to  a  quiet 
subdued  close. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  woodwinds 
and  brass  there  are  optional  parts  for 
harp  and  English  horn.  E|^  alto  and  E|) 
contra  bass  clarinets  are  printed  to¬ 
gether  as  are  the  Bass  and  B|)  contra 
bass.  The  composer  calls  for  four 
players  to  handle  the  percussion:  tim¬ 
pani,  snare,  bass,  cymbal,  chimes,  and 
gong-bells.  The  parts  are  printed  very 
clearly  on  one  page.  The  cornet  range 
extends  to  high  B|),  the  clarinet  to 
high  E.  The  challenge  here  is  not  in 
finger  technique  but  in  style,  phrasing 


and  interpretation,  tone  and  intonation. 
Clarinets  had  better  watch  their  Bjj 
pickup  after  1  (get  it  in  tune).  An 
excellent  choice  for  the  Class  B  band 
on  up. 

Soliloquy  and  Dance — James  Nih- 
lock,  Summy-Birchard ,  FB  12.00,  SB 
8.00,  19^7,  Condensed  and  full  scores. 
Playing  time  about  6:40. 

The  music  is  contemporary  in  scope. 
The  first  section  is  a  4/4  Andante 
characterized  by  polytonal  writing. 
The  music  rises  to  an  f  stringendo  just 
before  the  second  section.  The  Dance 
is  an  Allegro  12/8.  Setting  the  stage 
rhythmically  are  the  timpani  and  snare. 
The  flute  enters  in  the  third  bar  with 
the  melodic  theme,  echoing  the  rhythm 
of  the  timpani.  Next  the  thematic 
material  moves  into  the  solo  cornet, 
then  to  the  woodwinds.  There  is  much 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  interest  here. 
Challenging  parts  do  exist  for  the 
clarinet  sax  and  cornet.  The  other  brass 
parts  are  not  difficult.  The  clarinet, 
flute  and  sax  have  running  l6th  note 
passages  in  the  Dance.  Ossia  parts 
have  been  indicated.  Of  these  passages 
only  six  measures  are  really  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  the  clarinet,  two  for  the 
sax.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
the  percussion;  the  timpani  part  is  not 
difficult  though  it  must  be  precise. 
Single  line  writing  is  accorded  the 
snare,  cym.,  and  bass  drum;  they  appear 
together.  The  snare  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part.  Very  interesting  contem¬ 
porary  writing  for  the  best  B  bands— 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  A  and  college 
groups. 

Green  sleeves  —  arr.  by  Thomas  N. 
Tyra,  Summy-Birchard,  FB  4.00,  SB 


SUPREME 
IN  SAXOPHONES 
SINCE  1888 
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00,.  /937,  Octavo  size,  Condensed 
ore,  3Y2  fftinutes. 

This  well  known  English  song  is  a 
lavorite  everywhere  and  has  appeared 
in  virtually  every  type  of  setting.  Mr. 

■J  yra’s  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
ot  being  interesting  and  effective  while 
at  the  same  time  not  difficult.  The 
music  is  marked  Simplice  (eighth 
equals  108),  6/8  in  Fm.  A  short  two 
bar  introduction  precedes  the  theme, 
stated  first  in  the  solo  oboe  (cued  in 
cornet).  The  second  eight  bars  is  taken 
by  the  woodwinds.  A  four  bar  transi¬ 
tion  leading  into  Cm  is  assigned  to 
the  brass.  At  the  change  of  key  the 
theme  is  in  the  full  band  then  in  the 
flute,  English  horn  (cued  in  sax)  and 
bassoon.  The  key  changes  once  more 
to  Gm  for  the  final  statement.  A  quiet 
two  measures  featuring  Eng.  horn  and 
horn  closes  the  music.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  perform  the  music  without  oboe 
Eng.  horn,  or  basscx>n,  but  for  greater 
effectiveness  these  instruments  should 
be  used.  The  bassoon  extends  to  its 
high  G,  the  oboe  solo  range  is  from 
down  to  the  low  C.  The  other 
parts  are  not  difficult.  There  is  ample 
cuing.  A  nice  little  number  for  Class  C 
groups. 

Eric  The  Red — Gene  Von  Hallberg. 
Shawnee  Press,  FB  10.00,  SB  12.00, 
1957,  Full  and  condensed  scores.  Play¬ 
ing  time  about  5. 

Subtitled  A  Tone  Poem  of  the 
Vikings  the  music  begins  solemnly, 
slowly  and  heavily  (Fm,  3/4)  in  the 
lower  reeds  and  bras.s.  At  measure  32 
the  6/8  Allegro  section  begins  in  the 
timpani;  this  section  is  more  challeng¬ 
ing.  A  3/4  Andante  begins  at  78. 
This  stately  version  of  the  theme  leads 
directly  into  the  6/8  Allegro  and  on 
to  the  3/4  Maestoso  at  117.  The  music 
ends  very  big.  A  few  challenging  parts 
exist  for  clarinet,  sax,  and  cornet.  The 
clarinet  extends  to  high  Ej),  the  cornet 
to  high  B.  Included  in  the  scoring 
are  English  horn,  E[)  contra  bass 
clarinet,  bass  sax,  and  harp.  The 
Andante  after  74  is  effective  writing. 
Make  sure  that  the  horns  and  clarinets 
play  the  theme  in  a  broad,  singing  style. 
There  is  harmonic  interest  and  vitality 
in  this  Class  B-plus  number. 

Danish  Patrol — Roger  Britten,  arr. 
by  Clifford  P.  Barnes,  Shapiro-Bern- 
stein,  FB  4.00,  SB  6.00,  1955,  8-line 
score. 

Based  on  Danish  folk-songs  the 
number  is  another  in  the  excellent 
Debut  Series.  The  music  is  in  2/4  and 
taken  moderato.  Three  folk  songs  arc 
offered,  the  first  in  E|j  preceded  by  an 
8  bar  drum  cadence,  the  second  in  Ajj, 
the  third  in  E|).  The  parts  are  easy 
and  the  music  interesting  for  young 
bands.  Excellent  choice  for  D  (and 
easy  C)  bands. 


WOODWINDS  DESIGNED 
FOR  ENJOYMENT! 


CLARINETS 


You  will  get  more  sheer  enjoyment 
from  your  new  Molerne  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of.  Here  ore  instruments  that 
bring  out  the  best  in  you— here  ore 
instruments  easy  to  ploy  because  of  their 
responsiveness,  flexibility,  and  perfect 
intonation— here  ore  instruments  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  own.  Try  a  Molerne, 
today.  We  ore  certain  that  you  will 
agree,  there  can  be  no  other  for  you 
but  Molerne,  the  greatest 
woodwind  buy  in  the  world  today. 


ALTO 

CLARINETS 


BASS 

CLARINETS 


ENGLISH 

HORNS 


PICCOLOS 


Free  colorfully 
illustrafed  booklet 
upon  request. 


DON’T  LET  TOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  nailing  wrapper 


^  FREE!..  .SAMPLE  EXaRPT 

See — entirely  free — how  the  TREASURY  OF 

■  SCALES  CAN  HELP  IMPROVE  YOUR  BAND. 

■  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  To; 

■  Bandland,  Inc.,  407  Fox  Bldg.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 
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By  James  Sewrey 


PART  #3 

A  Basic  Approach  for  Instructing 
and  Learning  Percussion 

The  most  neglected  instruments  of 
the  percussion  family — the  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  and  assorted  traps,  are  the 
"take-for-granted-anyone-can  beat, 
shake,  or  strike  ’em,  instruments.”  No 
musicianship  needed.  THIS  IS  NOT 
SO!  Each  has  its  particular  techniques, 
tonal  characteristics,  and  musical  place 
in  any  ensemble.  From  every  stand¬ 
point,  players  of  these  instruments 
should  be  trained  in  the  technical  and 
musical  art  of  percussion  performance. 

The  Concert  Bass  Drum 

I — Mallet / Beater  Grip 
A.  The  Right  Hand: 

1.  Grasp  the  mallet  in  the  middle  of 
the  shaft,  thumb  and  first  finger  at 
the  balance  point,  with  the  thumb  on 
top,  fingers  curled  around  the  mallet 
shaft,  knuckles  to  the  outside,  and  the 
palm  to  the  inside. 

2.  Place  the  mallet  head  in  check  posi¬ 
tion  aside  the  beating  head,  palm  and 
mallet  shaft  parallel  to  the  drum. 

3.  The  stroke  to  be  made  depends  so 
much  upon  the  written  part  to  be 
played  in  relation  to  the  composition, 

a.  For  solid  beats  in  quick  tempos  the 


stroke  to  be  used  is  called  a  "pick-up 
beat.”  'This  stroke  is  made  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  wrist  with  a  relaxed 
forearm.  'This  execution  should  be 
accomplished  in  one  smooth  movement. 

i.  A  downstroke  is  made,  passing 
slightly  beyond  the  beating  spot  (so 
chosen). 

ii.  With  the  action  of  the  wrist,  snap¬ 
ping  the  mallet  to  the  drum  head,  the 
mallet  is  returned  with  an  up  stroke. 

iii.  One  plays  "off  the  head,”  so  to 
speak. 

b.  For  solid  beats  in  slow  tempos  the 
stroke  to  be  used  is  called  a  "drawing 
beat.”  This  stroke  is  made  by  the  thrust 
of  the  wrist  and  forearm  with  a 
pinched  mallet  grip. 

i.  A  forward  stroke  is  made,  hitting 
the  beating  spot  (so  chosen),  rebound¬ 
ing  away  from  the  head  with  a  follow- 
through  of  the  stroke  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  forward  stroke. 

ii.  The  quick  elastic  blow  results  in 
the  "pulling-out  of  the  tone,”  so  to 
speak. 

c.  For  accented  beats  in  any  tempo  the 
stroke  to  be  used  is  called  a  "driven 
beat.”  This  stroke  is  primarily  made 
by  driving  the  mallet-head  directly 
into  the  drum  head  (stroke,  rebound 
and  check). 

i.  Accenting  with  the  use  of  the  pick- 
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up  beat  is  made  by  forcing  the  wrist 
action,  momentarily,  using  a  taught 
forearm  and  a  pinched  stick  grip, 
ii.  Accenting  with  the  use  of  the  draw-  , 
ing  beat  is  made  by  the  wrist  action 
forcing  the  quick  dastic  blow  with 
less  finesse  and  with  a  greater  drive. 

d.  For  rolls  to  be  played  in  any  tempo 
the  stroke  to  be  useJ  may  either  be- 
a  single  or  a  double  stroke.  The  stroke 
to  be  used  is  dictated  by  the  music  to  ) 
be  played.  Likewise,  the  music  to  be 
played  also  dictates  as  to  the  choice  of 
tympani  mallets,  snare  drum  sticks, 
and  marimba  or  bdl  mallets.  Choice 
then,  as  to  the  type  to  be  used  and 
whether  or  not  its  a  mallet  or  a  stick, 
will  dictate  the  kind  of  grip  to  be  used.  | 

A  double-end  bass  drum  beater  IS  , 

NOT  the  proper  mallet  to  be  used 
in  the  execution  of  any  roll, 
i.  Tilt  the  bass  drum  to  one  side,  from  ' 
its  position  on  the  stand/rack,  and 
support  by  some  part  of  the  body;  or, 
if  possible,  lay  the  bass  drum  flat  on 
some  type  of  support.  Execute  the 
necessary  roll  or  rolls  from  this  posi-  ,  j 
tion.  In  some  cases,  this  may  necessitate 
the  use  of  more  than  one  drum  for 
what  may  follow  the  roll  on  the  written 
part. 

4.  Practice  the  above  strokes  and  rolls 
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ROGERS  HEADLINER 

Thm  Snappy 

''CAMBRIDGE''  PARADE  DRUMS 

Try  It  and  Hmar  thm  DHfaranca 

Genuine  mahogany,  separate  tension,  8  self-aligning 
lugs,  triple  flange  hoops,  deLuxe  (Chrome  fittings. 
Matched  Rogers  heads,  'nirow-oif  strainer,  snappy 
snares.  Key,  Sticks,  and  slings  included.  Guarantee 
with  every  drum.  Tax  Paid 

No.  730— Size  10”  x  14”  1 

Genuine  Mahogany  . 

No.  731 — Same,  White  Lacquer  . J  w# 

No.  735— Size  12”  x  15”  )  ^ 

Genuine  Mahogany  .  >  ^ 

No.  736— Same,  White  Lacquer  . J  ^ 

"LEXINGTON”  MODEL 

No.  705— Size  10”  x  14”  Mahog-  $OQSO 

Drmm  Cotofeg  on  Raq«a*t 

GROSSMAN  MUSIC  CORP. 

740  Bolivar  Road  CLEVELAND  15,  OHIO 
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duration  of  sound  as  to  what  is  called 
for  in  the  written  part. 

B.  Faults  To  Guard  Against: 

1.  Incorrect  mallet  grip. 

2.  Incorrect  execution  of  strdce. 

3.  Incorrect  use  of  the  Left  Hand,  the 
Right  Hand,  or  of  the  Right  Knee  in 
dampening  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
execution  of  a  rhythmic  pattern. 

4.  Not  counting  or  playing  rhyth¬ 
mically  correct. 

3.  Not  phrasing  or  playing  dynamic 
markings  correctly. 

6.  Inattentiveness  to  ensemble  balance. 

7.  Inattentiveness  to  personal  playing 
position:  posture. 


8.  Not  establishing  eye  to  eye  contact 
with  the  conductor;  chewing  gum;  talk¬ 
ing;  in  general  making  a  nuisance  out 
of  onesself. 

IV.  Instrument  Position 
A.  Height: 

1.  The  height  of  the  B.D.  is  regulated 
by  the  type  stand/rack/cradle  that  is 
used.  The  B.D.  should  set  on  the  stand 
in  playing  position  at  a  height  of  no 
lower  than  chest  level  or  any  higher 
than  chin  level. 

2.  Bass  Drum  stands  are  adjustable  to 
three  and  four  positions  and  some  are 
fixed  to  one  stationary  position. 


V  orking  rather  slow  at  first  for  mechan- 
i'al  control.  Later,  gradually  increase 
t.;e  speed  of  the  strc^e  movement  and 

V  ork  for  smooth  control. 

B.  The  Left  Hand: 

1  In  the  playing  of  the  concert  bass 
liium  there  is  no  stick  to  grip  for  the 
left  hand.  Exception  of  course  being 

V  hen  there  is  a  roll  to  be  played. 

2.  When  playing  rolls,  the  L.H.  will 
grip  the  stick  or  mallet  in  functional 
manner  in  accordance  with  the  L.H. 
Snare  Drum  grip  or  the  Tympani/Xylo- 
phone  grip  ^1. 

//.  HeaJ  Dampetting 

A.  The  Right  Hand: 

1.  Aside  from  manipulating  the  mal-  i 
Ict/beater,  the  right  hand  is  used  to 
control  the  overtones/ vibrations  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  struck  "beating”  head. 

2.  This  control  of  the  overtones  is 
accomplished  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  hand  and  its  fingers  (use  and  place¬ 
ment  of  same),  the  mallet /beater,  and 
the  combination  of  both. 

B.  The  Left  Hand: 

1.  Dampening  is  the  main  function  of 
the  L.H.  in  the  playing  of  the  concert 
bass  drum.  In  controlling  the  overtones 
on  the  receiving  head,  the  player  con- 
trolls  the  duration  of  sound  and  tone 
production.  Coordinated  with  the  right 
hand  mallet  manipulation,  the  L.H. 
also  serves  to  assist  in  the  execution 
of  any  rhythmic  pattern. 

2.  This  is  accomplished  by  manuever- 
ing  the  hand  and  its  fingers  into  the 
proper  position  on  the  receiving  head; 
and,  by  varying  the  pressure  and  for¬ 
mation  of  the  hand  and  its  fingers  on 
the  head. 

C.  The  Right  Knee: 

1.  Like  the  L.H.,  the  right  knee  serves 
its  main  function  in  concert  bass  dnun 
playing  by  dampening  in  much  the 
same  manner  ana  purpose. 

2.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the 
right  knee  in  position  (aided  by  the 
stand/rack),  in  the  chosen  area  on  the 
head;  and,  by  varying  the  knee  pres¬ 
sure  and  surface  area  covered. 

D.  Internal  and  External  Mufflers: 

I.  Mufflers  serve  to  control  head  area 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  hand 
or  knee.  Strictly  a  mechanical  device 
which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  fine  con¬ 
cert  playing.  However,  much  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  these  devices  for 
special  use. 

III.  Hand  Position 
A.  Placement  of  the  Mallet/Beater 
on  the  Bass  Drum: 

1.  Basically,  there  are  three  hitting 
areas  on  the  bass  drum  head:  center, 
dose  to  the  rim,  and  half-way  between 
center  and  rim. 

2.  The  choice  of  the  exact  beating  spot 
in  any  one  of  the  three  areas  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  sound  and  the 


High  schools,  jr.  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  university’s  every¬ 
where  are  switching  to  the 
NEWLY  DEVELOPED 
WEATHER  KING  EMPEROR,  a 
sensational  heavy  duty  drum  head 
designed  to  absorb  considerable  im¬ 
pact  over  long  periods  of  time  with 
no  sacrifice  in  tonal  excellence. 


NOT  AFFECTED  BY  WEATHER 


REMO  INC.  6227  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  Hollywood.  Calif. 
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BANDLEADERS  -  Ask  for 

JeN-Co 


JeN-Co  Box  168  •  Decatcr,  III.  USA 
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IN  THE  BLUE  AND  YELLOW  BOX 
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the  great  popularity  of  the  Four  Acts. 
Their  voices  communicate  a  freshnt.s 
which  is  both  energetic  and  exciting. 
So  here  they  are — The  Four  Aces  - 
with  all  their  verve  and  vitality.  Youiig 
in  voice  and  young  in  heart,  they  speak 
directly  to  the  spirit  of  youth  in  general 
and  young  America  in  particular. 
Favorites  included  in  this  album  arc: 
"Have  You  Ever  Been  Lonely,”  "Heart¬ 
aches,”  and  "Day  by  Day.” 

"After  Glow”  .  .  .  Carmen  McRae 
.  .  .  Every  so  often  the  public  is  treated 
to  an  entertainer  who  is  in  some  way 
special — not  merely  talented,  but  de¬ 
lightfully  unusual.  Lovely  Carmen 
McRae  is  just  such  an  entertainer. 
A  vocal  parodox.  Carmen’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  voice  is  at  once  strong  and 
confident,  yet  soft  and  tender. 

In  this  album.  Carmen  McRae  lends 
her  extraordinary  vocal  talents  to  songs 
like  "My  Funny  Valentine,”  "East  of 
the  Sun,”  and  "I'm  Thru  With  Love.” 


V.  The  Bass  Drum  Stand 
A.  Construction: 

1.  When  choosing  a  stand  consider  the 
sturdiness  of  the  construction,  the  kind 
of  bumper  protection,  the  adjustability, 
and  the  ease  of  manueverability. 

a.  Tubular  Metal 

b.  Solid  Steel 

c.  Wood 

VI.  Lesson  Study 

A.  Rhythm: 

1.  Do  simple  rhythm  studies.  Work 
for  stroke  control  and  L.H.  and  Right 
Knee  coordination.  Dampening!  Tone! 

2.  Apply  weight  values  to  note  values 
(the  bigger  the  note  value  the  more 
weight  it  gets,  the  smaller  the  note 
value  the  less  weight  it  gets). 

3.  Make  proper  use  of  the  head  areas 
in  the  playing  of  note  values. 

B.  Selected  Reading  and  Methods: 

1.  Percussion  Technique  Vol.  ^2  and 
#3 — S.  C.  Rowland — Pagani  Co. 

2.  Haskell  Harr  Bk.  — Cole 

3.  Elementary  Method  For  Snare 
Drum — Yoder — Rubank 

4.  Harry  A.  Bower  System  Vol.  #1 — 
Carl  Fischer 

5.  Techniques  and  Exercises  For  Bass 
Drum — Price — Music  For  Per. 

NOTE:  the  playing  of  the  bass  drum 
should  not  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the 
inexperienced  without  instruction.  It 
takes  the  sincere  concentrated  efforts 
and  personal  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
person  to  want  to  play  percussion  B.D. 
musically.  Some  men  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  very  thing  and  made 
their  living  thereby. 

NEXT  MONTH:  PART  4^. i  -con¬ 
tinued. 

The  End 


THE  RUDI-DRUM 
PRACTICE  PAD 

Tha  Rudi-Drum  Practic*  Pad  is  tha  latasi  in 
drum  practica  pads  which  includas  both 
pad  and  rudimanls  in  ena  unit  giving  a 
practical  and  prograssiva  approach  to  rudi- 
montal  drum  instruction. 


Tha  13  Principal  Drum  Rudimants  ara  lami- 
natad  batwaan  durabla  vinylita  plastic  and 
rubbar  giving  a  quiat,  yat  snappy  drum 
affact.  Practica  on  plastic  or  rubbar  sida. 
Sixa  10  inchas.  Excallant  for  class  instruc¬ 
tion  or  homo  practica. 

Rudi-Drum  Pod  $4.50 
Spaciol  Drum  Slicits  $1.00 

The  Band  Box 

8235  Appolina 

Detroit  28,  Michigan 

"Lat  tha  Rudi-Drum  Proctics  Pod  Davalop  your 
Drum  $oction" 


Perma-Pads''  for 


woodwinds 


•  HILLYARD  Music  Service,  907  S. 
W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland  5,  Ore.,  is 
now  offering  to  directors  and  repair¬ 
men  the  well-known  plastic  "Perma- 
Pads”  for  woodwind  instruments  in 
sets  or  kits.  Each  kit  contains  full 
instructions  and  enough  pads  for  two 
instruments.  Kits  are  available  for 
flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  etc.  The  pads  are 
now  used  by  leading  woodwind  nunu- 
facturers  and  are  said  to  be  unaffected 
by  moisture,  oil,  or  other  liquids.  They 
are  self-seating  and  require  no  heating, 
and  can  be  installed  in  less  time  than 
conventional  pads.  Perma-Pads  arc 
guarantees!  for  five  years.  Literature  is 
available  to  directors  on  request. 
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Top  Tunes 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

rendered  here  with  infectious  gusto 
and  gaiety. 

It  is  their  exuberance,  the  very  spirit 
of  high-heartedness,  which  accounts  for 
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Mary  Louis*  Nigro  Poor  is  on  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  th*  flut*,  osp*- 
eiolly  os  it  applies  to  school  bonds  and 
orchastros.  Sh*  is  also  on  outstanding 
clinician.  All  correspondanc*  concarning 
har  monthly  clinicol  column  in  this  mogo- 
zina,  or  guast  oppaoronc*  dotas  should 
b*  sant  diractly  to:  Mary  Louisa  Nigro 
Poor,  121  Daley  Drive,  DeKolb,  Illinois. 
.  .  .  (The  Publisher) 


By  Mary  Louise  Nigro  Poor 


variety  of  style,  and  an  older  person 
would  most  certainly  enjoy  playing  the 
tunes  from  this  book.  The  print  is  nice 
and  large  and  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ments  are  easy. 

Parhietme  Promenade  for  flute  and 
piano  by  Normati  Monath,  published 
by  Shapiro,  Bernstein  and  Co.,  Inc., 
65<f.,  Gem  Solo  Series — Primary. 

Pleasant,  playable,  and  practical  solo 
material  is  always  welcome  to  teachers 
and  Parisienne  Promenade  comes  under 
this  heading.  Along  with  the  Lewallen 
Series  and  the  Buchtel  series,  previously 
reviewed  in  this  column,  this  little  solo 
would  sound  nice  enough  to  play  in 
contest.  It  even  includes  a  couple  of 
trills  and  a  key  change  from  two  sharps 
to  two  flats.  The  accompaniment  is 
easy.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  series 
that  I  have  seen.  Let’s  hope  there  are 
more. 

Braces  and  Flute  Playing 

It  seems  that  in  the  past  couple  of 


New  Music  Reviews 


years,  I  have  had  more  flute  students 
come  to  me  wearing  braces  on  their 
teeth  than  ever  before.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  people  are  more  able  to 
afford  orthodontia  now,  and,  of  course, 
the  process  can  certainly  do  wonders  in 
changing  a  person’s  appearance.  I  have 
the  feeling,  however,  that  there  should 
be  some  information  passed  between 
dentists  who  do  this  work  and  band 
directors.  The  unfortunate  one  in  the 
middle  of  this  situation  is  the  student. 

My  uneasy  feeling  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  dentist  will  frequently  tell 
the  student  he  should  play  the  flute 
for  either  one  of  these  two  reasons: 

1.  It  pulls  the  upper  lip  down!  and 

2.  it  is  the  only  instrument  he  can 
play  without  interfering  with  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  straightening  the  teeth. 

To  tackle  the  number  one  reason, 
let  us  say  right  away  to  the  dentist  or 
the  orthodontist  and  the  prospective 
student,  that  the  less  upper  lip  we  have 


luisy  Flute  Solos  for  one  or  two  flutes, 
Volume  19  of  Music  for  Millions 
Series,  arranged  by  fay  Arnold  and 
Charles  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Consolidated 
Music  Pub.,  Inc.  $1.50. 


Nearly  every  one  of  the  46  selections 
in  this  book  are  familiar  —  from 
A-Razz-A-Ma-Tazz  to  Peter  and  the 
Wolf  to  a  Sousa  March.  This  would 
make  it  idc-al  for  the  adult  player  who 
is  in  his  first  year  and  is  anxious  to 
play  familiar  tunes.  Not  many  are 
known  to  the  grade  school  student, 
however,  and  this  could  not  be  sug¬ 
gested  training  material.  One  good 
reason  for  this  book  not  being  recom¬ 
mended  as  training  material,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  its  lack  of  key  variety.  The 
only  keys  used  were  in  flats — not  a 
sharp  key  in  the  book.  The  duet  part 
moves  almost  constantly  in  thirds  and 
sixths.  Otherwise  there  is  certainly  a 


\  The  NEW  ARTLEY  SYMPHONY  i$  here  .  .  .  with  a  host  ot 

•xciting  features  highlighted  by  a  new  look  and  **almost 
unbelievable'*  performance,  combined  with  PERMA-PAD«  the  great- 
e$t  single  confribufion  to  flute  design  in  decades. 


FLUTE 


Imsmi  ohy  irwi  will  Had  Hm  AITIET  SYMPHONY  Int  ia  volut,  performoaii  oad  strvkt . . . 

a  (ttoiat  tiait-provm  dnifa  priaciflts  whkli  mode  it  a  leodir  ia  the  iadutiry. 
a  Nnrty  styM,  prMHiea  (osttd  ktyt  ...  lor  tioctness,  strta)tli  oad  o  "iint  ri|ht''  fiaftr-tip  ini. 
a  PEMU-PADS,  oa  Artley  izdoshrt,  obsoltitt  oil  olhtr  kiy  pods  by  proven  compoiotivt  tests. 

''  a  New  Slerliay  Silver  Head  Mat  eieaspliliet  ttw  hiph  quolHy  overall  (loftsmanship  ia  the  SYMPHONY. 


The  Greateat  Key  Pad  DeveUtpm'ent  in  100  year*. 


SOUD  PLASTIC  PfRMU-PAOS  PROVIDi 
POSITIVf  AIR-TIGHT  SfATRdO 
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TAR6  I  DINNER  INC. 

-  70Aoft4ate  OHmaU  0€Mt€n  - 

425  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


PERFORMANCE 

AT 

POPULAR 

PRICES 


...to  meet  the  specifications  of  the 
most  discriminating  flutist. 


GUARANTEED 


...to  give  100%  satisfaction  by  one 
of  the  world's  largest,  most  re¬ 
spected  wholesalers. 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 


Hand-drawn  nickel  silver  tube . . . 
finest  nickel  silver  keys . . .  choice 
quality  pads. ..Satin-smooth  spring 
action . . .  Full  Boehm  System  . . . 
Closed  G#  key  . . .  Built-in  Low 
Pitch  C...Keys  brazed  to  body... 
Highly  polished  to  provide  appear¬ 
ance  that  matches  performance. 

Saa,  ploy,  campora  Arnold,  the  flnatf 
flvtai  in  their  prica  tiats.  Name  of 
eearest  dealer  on  raqooff. 


in  the  way  when  blowing  the  flute  the 
better.  The  upper  lip  should  be 
stretched  across  to  some  extent  rather 
than  pulled  down.  I  have  seen  many 
examples  of  students  with  very  full 
upper  lips  plus  the  braces,  which  make 
playing  the  flute  a  terrible  ordeal  for 
both  student  and  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  a  student  who 
has  successfully  learned  to  play  the 
flute,  the  subsequent  wearing  of  braces 
should  not  be  too  troublesome.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  getting  accustomed 
to  the  new  feeling. 

Now  if  the  orthodontist  says  that 
the  flute  is  the  only  instrument  that 
can  be  played  without  interfering  with 
the  work  he  is  doing,  it  would  surely 
help  if  the  student  were  also  given 
the  choice  of  a  percussion  or  stringed 
instrument.  Of  course,  I  do  not  see 
that  a  double  reed  instrument  would 
do  any  more  harm  than  a  flute  since 
there  is  no  pressure  against  the  teeth 
involved  in  the  playing  of  one  these 
instruments.  Perhaps  bwause  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  are  not  as  familiar  to  the 
dental  profession  as  the  flute,  they  do 
not  realize  this. 

In  temporarily  leaving  this  subject 
(1  hope  to  get  more  information  on 
this  for  a  later  discussion)  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  braces 
that  cause  the  trouble  in  learning  to 
blow  the  flute  properly,  but  rather  the 
large  upper  lip  and  the  receding  jaw. 
As  a  flute  teacher,  I  wish  some  of  the 
dental  profession  would  recommend 
what  the  students  could  not  play  rather 
than  recommending  that  they  play  the 
flute  specifically.  Let  the  flute  teacher 
or  band  director  help  in  this  decision. 

I  would  be  very  much  interested  in 
hearing  what  some  of  your  problems 
have  been  concerning  this,  and  would 
like  any  and  all  information  you  as 
readers  might  have. 

The  End 

Dr.  Revelli  believes  that  bands  are 
universally  and  internationally  appre¬ 
ciated  and  enjoyed,  and  that  if  they  had 
repertoires,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  worry  about  the  future  of  the  band 
as  a  means  of  musical  expression. 


Covar  Photo 

Th«  photograph  oppooring  on  this 
months  covor  was  takon  during  tho 
parformanco  of  tho  Third  All-Amoricon 
Bandmastors'  Bond  which  porformod 
undor  tho  diroction  of  Glonn  Cliffo 
(Rusty)  Bainum  at  tho  Mid-Wost  Na¬ 
tional  Bond  Clinic  hold  at  tho  Shormon 
Hotol  in  Chicago,  Illinois  Docombor  18 
to  21.  Moro  than  5,000  directors,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents  registered  for  this, 
the  largest  bond  clinic  in  the  world. 
One  con  see  by  the  serious  look  on 
these  directors  faces  that  bonds  and 
bond  music  carry  the  highest  priority 
in  their  thinking. 


The  School  Music  Director's 

GUIDE  TO 
FLUTE  TEACHING 

by 

Mary  Louise  Nigro  Poor 

$1.50 

121  Delcy  Drive 
DeKalb,  Illinois 
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Or.  Angelo  La  Mariana  it  contidorod 
on*  of  tho  molt  outitonding  outhoritiot 
on  itring  music  education  in  America. 
He  it  alto  on  outstanding  conductor 
and  clinician.  All  corretpondence  con¬ 
cerning  hit  monthly  clinical  column  in 
this  magatine,  or  available  guetl  ap¬ 
pearance  dates  should  be  tent  direct 
to:  Dr.  Angelo  La  AAariano,  State  Uni- 
verstiy  Teachers  College,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York.  .  .  .  (The  Publisher) 


In  past  columns  we  have  been  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  importance  of  ensemble  and 
orchestral  playing;  the  solitary  player, 
we  noted,  is  missing  most  of  the  satis¬ 
fying  and  lasting  values  that  playing 
with  others  has  to  offer. 

We  have  also  considered  with  some 
misgivings,  the  "specialist,”  who  per¬ 
mits  himself  to  b«ome  enmeshed  in 
his  own  particular  area.  Today,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  for  music  edu¬ 
cators  to  work  for  a  common  goal . . . 
Music  and  thereby  resolve  these  and 
other  problems.  Often  the  Choral,  Band 
and  Orchestral  directors,  plan,  cooperate 
and  work  together  with  the  end  result 


buy  the  best... 

GUT  and  GUT  WOUND 


You  took  great  pains  in  selecting 
your  fine  instrument.  Enhance  its 
beautiful  tone  by  using  only  the 
finest  strings  — CUT  and  GUT 
WOUND  strings.  Insist  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brands. 

lA  SeUA  NU  rONf 

lA  PAfFCKITA  SWmONi 

CRITiRION  REGINA 

Convince  yourtelff  Try  them! 
fTrite  for  FREE  sample  and  price 
list. 


E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

38*01  23rd  Ave  ,  Long  Island  City  S.  N  Y 


of  broadening  the  enjoyment  of  music. 

As  string  teachers,  we  can  cooperate 
by  programing  works  that  feature  the 
wind  player  as  well  as  the  string  player. 
Although  the  repertory  is  rather 
limited,  the  publishers  will  surely  an¬ 
swer  the  need  if  asked.  Bourne,  Inc.  has 
already  asked  Alec  Wilder  to  work 
along  this  line.  The  result?;  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  review  the  following  selec¬ 
tions.  We  hope  our  teachers  of  reeds 
will  use  the  works  thus  giving  experi¬ 
ence  so  necessary  to  both  the  soloist 
and  the  strings. 

Reviews 

A/r  for  Flute  and  Strings — Alec 
Winder  —  Pub.  Bourne  —  Price  Set 
(with  Full  Score)  $5.50 — Full  Score 
(separately)  $2.50;  Solo  75^ — Parts 
50<t.. 

The  work,  scored  for  solo,  4  violins, 
2  violas,  2  cellos,  bass  and  percussion 
with  its  impressionist  harmony  and 
many  voices  in  the  strings  evokes  a 
quiet,  gentle  mood.  The  solo  is  not 
demanding  in  technic.  It  does  require 
a  fine  tone  and  musicianship.  The 
tempo  is  Andante  Moderato,  in  rondo 
form. 

All  four  violin  parts  need  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  six  positions  because  of 
the  unison  passages  to  that  position. 
However,  most  playing  is  in  the  first 
position.  Violin  A  also  has  artificial 
harmonics,  on  one  note.  Viola  A  and 
B  playable  in  the  1st  position;  Cello 
A  and  B  in  2nd  position  (one  note); 
Bass  has  some  divisi/notes  with  one 
measure  including  3th  position.  String 
parts  are  playable  by  high  school 
groups.  Parts  are  clear  and  uncluttered. 
Key  of  C.  GRADE  IV. 

Air  for  Oboe  and  Strings — Alec 
Wilder — Pub.  Bourne — Price  Set  (Full 
Score)  $5.50;  Full  Score  (Separately) 
$2.50;  Solo  75(1 — Pstrts  50(f.. 

This  work,  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  above,  4  violins,  2  celli, 
bass  and  percussion  is  not  as  difficult 
for  the  strings.  (There  are  some  mis 
prints  in  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
score  .  .  .  the  words  viola  and  violin 
should  be  reversed). 

The  solo  is  well  suited  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  is  not  technically  demanding. 
Tone  and  musical  feeling  are  required. 
The  scoring  is  effective. 


AN 

HONEST 
VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT 
AN 

HONEST 

PRICE 


Your  talent 
deserves 
the  best  violin 
you  con  buy — 
0  Roth — 
exquisitely 
crafted 
to  give  you 
wonderful 
tone  and 
Old  Master 
performance! 


FREE  COPY 

of  tho  Now 

SnUNG  TEACHER’S  MANUAL 

Yovrs  for  tho  asking/ 
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Automatic 
Lockiig  &  Adjusting 

ORCHESTRA 

STAND 

finished  in  a  handsome  me¬ 
tallic  gold  color  ond  gonmetol 
gray. 

Only  a  slight  push  or  pull  is 
required  to  firmly  position 
stand  at  any  height  —  at  any 
angle.  No  locks  —  No  thumb- 


N«  VO 
SI7  so  EiKh 

No  190  (riirco  logetd  bai*| 
SII.2S  Each 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton,  Ohio 


notes  alive! 

New  audio-visual  method 
makes  music  easier  to 
teach ...  quicker  to  learn! 


NL  NOTES  ALIVEI  pretenfs  en  enfirely 
^  new  end  vatfly  more  effective  way 
of  teaching  music — utilising  up-to- 
data  visual  texts  supplameirfed  by 
high  fidelity  recordings  that  demonstrate 
exactly  how  each  important  exercise  should 
sound!  This  modern  method  cuts  teaching 
time  substantially,  increases  effectiveness  of 
individual  practice;  mistakes  are  easily  noted 
and  quickly  corrected.  NOTES  ALIVEI  is 
the  only  method  that  teaches  notes,  time, 
rhythm,  intonation  and  tone  quality  all 
simultaneously! 


NOTES  ALIVE!  provides 
comprehensive  textbook 
and  fingering  chart, 
plus  S  double-faced  45 
r.p.m.  records.  Scries  I: 
basic  training  for  be¬ 
ginners;  Series  II  for 
more  advanced  stu¬ 
dents. 

<1  K  InV^vnt 


NOTES  ALIVE!  METH¬ 
ODS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
AND  IN  PREPARATION 
INCLUDE: 

Piccolo,  Flute,  Oboe, 
Bassoon;  Eh,  Bh,  Alto 
and  Bass  Clarinet;  Alto, 
Tenor,  Baritone  and 
Bass  lix;  Cornet,  Trum¬ 
pet,  E>9  Alto,  French 
Horn,  Baritone,  Trom¬ 
bone,  Tuba,  Violin, 
Viola,  'Cello,  Bass. 


i  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
I  Rox  (20,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 

1  Please  tend  e  sample  bassoon  mstlisd. 

2  2S<  is  enclosed  te  cover  bondling. 


j  Nome  _ 

I  PesMon  _ _ 

I  Address  _ 

I  City  B  State 


Violin  A,  B — 3rd  position;  Violin 
C,  D;  Viola  A,  B,  all  in  1st  position; 
Cello  A,  B  (except  for  2  notes  in  the 
4th  position)  playable  in  1st  position; 
Bass  4th  position,  with  some  divisi 
parts. 

Key  of  D — Tempo  Andante  con 
moto — Form  ABA.  GRADE  III 

Reed  and  Strings 

Slow  Dance,  for  Woodwinds  and 
Strings — Alec  W'ilder — Pub.  Bourne, 
Set  (including  Full  score)  $9.00  Full 
Score  $3.30;  Piano  $1.25;  Parts  60^. 

An  interesting  novelty  in  the  use  of 
a  woodwind  group  both  as  a  reed 
section  and  as  a  section  with  a  dance 
group,  with  a  contrasting  string  section. 

Scored  for  flute,  oboe — both  doubl¬ 
ing  clarinet;  clarinet;  bassoon;  bass 
clarinet;  dance  drums  and  dance  bass, 
with  a  string  orchestra,  percussion  and 
piano.  Howe\'er,  the  flute  and  oboe 
players  need  not  double  clarinet  (as 
indicated  in  the  score).  Two  additional 
clarinets  may  be  used.  It  would  appear 
easier  this  way  because  two  separate 
parts  are  furnished  for  the  doubling. 
The  reed  parts  are  well  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  average  high  school 
player. 

TTie  String  parts  are  not  demanding 
rhythmically;  all  have  divisi  sections. 
First  violin  includes  7th  position.  A 
short  section  in  D|)  calls  for  a  harmonic 
on  A|y  ( A[j*)  and  again  an  octave  higher 
(A[j*).  (B^h  notes  will  sound  the 
same  unless  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
score).  Much  of  the  music  is  playable 
in  the  1st  position.  Second  violin-1  st 
position  except  for  one  note  in  4th 
position.  Viola-lst  position;  cello  1st 
position  except  for  solo  7th  position; 
bass  6th  position;  dance  bass-3rd  posi¬ 
tion. 

Key  of  D  and  D[j  (Strings  don’t 
play  in  this  keyl.  Print  is  large  and 
clear.  GRADE  IV 

Theme  and  Variations  for  Wood¬ 
winds  and  Strings  —  Alec  W^ilder  — 
Pub.  Bourne — Set  (inc.  Full  Score) 
$9.00;  Full  Score  $3.50;  Piano  $1.25; 
Parts  604. 

The  same  interesting  format  as  in 
the  Slow  Dance  is  used.  Scored  for  the 
same  combination  as  above.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  legitimate  versus  dance  playing 
will  no  doubt  interest  the  high  school 
student.  Reed  parts  are  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  high  school  player. 

First  violin  calls  for  octave  higher 
passages  to  7th  position;  2nd  Violin — 
3th  position;  viola — 1st  position;  cello 
3rd  [Kisition:  bass  2nd  position;  dance 
bass — 5th  position. 

Tempo  is  adag'O  moderato — Key  of 
F.  Print  is  large  and  clear.  GRADE  IV. 

Orchaftra 

The  King  and  I  (Highlights)  — 


Rodgers — Arr.  C.  P.  Herfurth — Pua. 
Williamson  Music;  Set  A,  $4.00;  ll- 
6.00;  C-$8.00;PaCond.  Parts  40i. 

Usual  scoring  by  Herfurth  for  school 
orchestras  plus  2  alto,  tenor  and  bari¬ 
tone  sax.  The  familiar  selections.  The 
March  of  the  Siamese  Children,  We 
Kiss  in  a  Shadow,  Getting  to  Know 
You,  Whistle  a  Happy  Tune,  and 
Hello  Young  Lovers  are  sure  to  plea^c 
both  the  player  as  well  as  the  audience. 

First  violin  playable  in  1st  position; 
reed  parts  are  cued.  Second  violin,  viola 
and  bass-lst  position;  cello-3rd  posi¬ 
tion  with  one  section  Angered.  The 
score  is  4  lined:  one  for  strings,  reeds 
and  brass  and  lastly  piano.  Keys  G,  C 
&  F.  GRADE  III 

Marches  of  Orchestra — C.  P.  Her¬ 
furth — Pub.  Chas.  H.  Hansen  Music 
Corp.  Parts  80^ — Pa.  Accomp.  $1.25-  - 
Conductor  (8  Stave  Score)  $2.50. 

Twelve  world  famous  marches  in 
full  sounding  arrangements  by  this 
well-known  arranger  of  school  orches¬ 
tra  music.  (The  tuba  and  tympani  parts 
not  usual  with  this  grade  music.) 
Arranged  for  advanced  violin,  violin 
A,  B,  C,  viola,  cello  and  bass,  piano 
accomp.  Usual  reeds  with  two  parts 
for  clarinets,  horns  (E[j  or  F)  and 
trumpet. 

The  marches  include;  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,  El  Capitan,  King  Cot¬ 
ton  of  Sousa,  American  Patrol,  Inde- 
pendentia,  Indiana  State  Band,  Vienna 
Forever,  2nd  Regiment  Conn,  with 
trios  from  Fathers  of  Victory,  Our 
Director  and  Up  the  Street  and  a 
Christmas  March  by  Herfurth. 

The  rhythm  parts  are  mostly  con- 
flned  to  the  rhythm  instruments;  even 
the  horns  have  some  non-rhythm  parts. 
2nd  and  3rd  violins  and  violas  will 
be  most  happy  to  play  these  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Advanced  violin — some  include  5th 
position;  violin  A-lst  position  (exten¬ 
sion  to  C  in  El  Capitan);  Vl.B,  Vl.C, 
(very  easy)  and  viola  are  all  in  1st 
position.  Cello — two  in  2nd  position, 
one  -3rd  position  and  balance  in  Isl 
position.  Bass  -2nd  position.  Keys  C 
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A  NEW  ALBUM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS 

THE  COMPLETE  ORCHESTRA 


to  E^.  Large  clear  print.  GRADE  II 

l.l  ■ 

See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


AN  ALBUM  OF  FIVE  twelve-inch  LP  (33-1/3)  high  fidelity  records 
WHEELER  BECKETT  ORCHESTRA  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  ten  sides  play  4  Vi  hours  and  present  300  orchestral  examples  of  the 
use  of  33  instruments  by  24  great  composers  from  Bach  to  Stravinsky. 
A  short  narration  precedes  each  musical  example. 

List  of  Instruments  Recorded 

Brass 

Natural  Horn  and  Valve  Horn 
Trumpet  and  Bass  Trumpet 
Trombone  and  Tuba 
Percussion 
Timpani 

Bass  Drum  and  Snare  Drum 
Cymbals  and  Triangle 
Tambourine  and  Castanets 
Glockenspiel  and  Celesta 
Xylophone,  Chimes,  Gong  and 
Piano 


Know 
e,  and 
I  please 
dience. 
5sition; 
1,  viola 


Play  The  Oboe  In  Tune 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

hand.  If  the  "A”  is  flat,  check  the 
pitch  screws  near  the  "B,”  "A,”  and 
"(V’  holes.  There  is  a  good  possibility 
that  these  keys  are  not  opening  enough. 
Be  very  careful  on  these  adjustments, 
as  the  slightest  mis-adjustment  will 
throw  the  oboe  off  in  intonation  and 
will  also  create  a  leak  which  will  affect 
all  of  the  notes  below  the  adjustment 
that  you  have  just  made.  Of  course, 
adjustments  such  as  these  are  best  made 
by  a  competent  repair  man,  if  one  is 
available. 

Another  note  on  the  oboe  that 
causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  pitch 
and  timbre  is  the  "forked  F.”  (By 
"forked  F”  I  mean  "F”  when  fingered 
1  2  3  4  6.)  This  can  be  corrected  by 
adding  the  "E"  flat  key.  This  again 
becomes  an  individual  problem,  as 
some  oboes  respond  if  the  "E”  flat  is 
added  to  the  upper  octave  "F”  and  not 
on  the  lower  octave. 

Some  makes  of  oboes  have  a  sharp 
fourth  space  "E.”  This  can  be  corrected 
by  adding  the  low  "B"  natural  key 
with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand 
to  the  regular  "E”  fingering  (12  3.4  5 
plus  octave  key). 

Some  players  have  a  tendency  to 
play  sharp  when  playing  high  "C.” 
This  can  be  remedied  by  adding  the 
second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  to  the  normal  higli  "C"  fingering 

(Turn  to  page  34) 


Strings 

Violin 
Viola 
Cello 

Double  Bass 
Harp 

Woodwinds 

Piccolo  and  Flute 
Oboe  and  English  Horn 
Eh,  Bb,  &  Bass  Clarinets 
Bassoon  and  Contra-Bassoon 

Composers 

Bach  Brahma  Dvorak  Liszt  Purcell 

Beethoven  Chabrier  Enesco  Mahler  Rimsky- 

BerUoz  Debussy  de  Falla  Mendebsohn  Korsakow 

Borodin  Dukas  Grief  Mozart  Rossini 

FROM  THE  REVIEWS 

Atlantic  Monthly,  September  19.57:  Library  Journal,  August  19.' 

New  Yorkers^and  Bostonians  will  know  pi^t-chair  players  of  the 

of  the  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston  Sym-  .  ,  ^  i 

phony  Orchestra.  In  these  records  he  is 

directing  a  large  chunk  of  the  former  l 

orchestra.  The  b^a  TVanscriptions )  is  superf 

tive  tt  ts  absolutely  fascU^  ng.  Tlw  j  Orche^ra  should  prov 

orchestral  excerpts  are  beautifully  played 

and  recorded  with  exciting  fidelity. 

John  M.  Conly.  Philip  Miller,  N.Y.  Pi 

PRICE  OF  ALBUM  $45.00  — Duty  free  in  Canada 
No  discounts;  not  for  sale  through  dealers  or  in  shops. 


Schubert 

Stravinsky 

Tchaikovsky 

Verdi 

Wagner 
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THE  MUSIC  EDUCATION  RECORD  CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  445,  Englewood  New  Jersey 
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k  Desks  adjust  to  any  one  of  seven  positions  by  simply 

^  lifting  and  dropping  into  position ...  a  patented 

feature.  Made  of  18-gauge  steel,  20  x  14  in.  with  2341  in. 
shelf.  Non-slip  extension  rod.  Collapsible  or  solid  bases 
. . .  choice  of  tiMxiels.  Glareproof  desks  in  black  crackle, 
base  in  black  satin  finish.  I^asonably 

priced,  from  $10.50  each.  jjl 

Fiv-yar  ruplacumunt  warramtyl 


Th«  Norwood  Company,  Inc. 
orchactra,  music  and  drum  stands 
Morton  Grovs,  III.— Los  AHos,  CalH, 


ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY  LEADING  MUSIC  WHOLESALERS  —  SOLO  AT  LEADING  „^MUS1C  STORES 


NORWOOD  STANDS 


February,  1958 
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The  Time -Tested 
Basic  Introduction 
To  All  Music  .  .  . 


Not  just  another  “pre-band”  course, 
but  an  easy-to-teach  method  combin¬ 
ing  vocal,  rhythm,  blowing  and  finger¬ 
ing  techniques — a  basic,  ^’legitimate" 
foundation  for  ALL  music!  Proven 
successful  in  thousands  of  schools  over 
many  years. 


The  Song  Flute  features  an  excep¬ 
tionally  well-balanced  scale,  comfort¬ 
ably  spaced  tone  holes,  simple  one- 
piece  construction.  Even  3rd  and  4th 
graders  find  the  Song  Flute  easy  and 
fun  to  play! 


Act  now  to  insure  the  future  of  your 
bands  and  orchestras  with  the  time- 
tested,  practical  Song  Flute  —  Beat 
Response  method! 


Centinmital  Music 
Evanston,  III. 
Atlanta,  Go. 


COMPim  COUUE 
includas  Clossbooks 
I  and  II,  Toockinfl 
Manual,  ''Gradua¬ 
tion"  Curtificotus. 


SEND 
TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
BROCHURE  I 

CONTINENTAl  MUSIC 
717  Chicago  Avu.,  Evanston,  III, 


Please  send  full  information  on  the 
Song  Rute  —  Beat  Response  Method: 


Nanw. 


Addruss. 


City. 


.Stota. 


By  Bob  Organ 


Last  month  this  column  was  devoted 
in  part  to  solo  numbers,  choice  and 
preparation,  technical  and  musical 
equipment.  Actually  the  basis  for  all 
playing  depends  on  proper  application, 
instruction  and  opportunities.  Nothing 
takes  the  place  of  individual  work  on 
technical  studies  and  pieces  of  musical 
value  for  worthwhile  progress  in  musi¬ 
cal  performance. 

However,  to  widen  our  horizon,  we 
should  understand  the  value  of  small 
ensembles.  The  large  concert  band  with 
many  sections  forming  a  composite 
unity  gives  breadth  and  scope  and  the 
thrilling  surge  of  excitement  as  a  finale 
or  climax  of  a  number  is  reached. 
However,  the  small  concert  group 
composed  of  a  lesser  number  of  play¬ 
ers  gives  a  chance  for  more  meticulous 
work  and  refinement  of  interpretation. 
These  ensembles  are  composed  of  the 
usual  wind  instruments  of  various 
sections  employed  in  the  large  concert 
band  or  groups  composed  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  various  sections,  such  as  brass 
or  woodwind.  We  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  discussing  double-reeds  so  we 
will  start  with  the  traditional  wood¬ 
wind  groups.  First,  the  traditional 
quartet  for  woodwinds — flute,  oboe, 
clarinet  and  bassoon,  through  the  small 
chamber-music  groups  of  all  wood¬ 
winds  which  would  add  the  English 
horn  and  contra  bassoon  and  a  final 
medium  for  excellent  training,  the 
double-reed  choir  which  employs  all 
of  the  instruments  of  the  double- reed 
family.  Participation  In  any  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  ensemble  groups 
requires  the  technical  and  musical 
qualifications  of  a  solo  player  and 
improves  the  player  for  participation 
in  large  groups.  Any  ensemble  pro¬ 
vides  an  awareness  of  like  sections  and 
gives  training  for  unity  of  groups, 
^me  composers  are  especially  fine  for 
use  in  training  groups,  ensembles  or 
choirs  of  like  instruments. 

Bach  (1685-1750)  was  the  first 
composer  to  use  all  three  voices  of 


Bob  Organ  it  contidurad  at  on#  of 
tho  most  outstanding  autkoritios  on 
doublo  roods  in  Ainorica.  Ho  is  much 
sought  oftor  os  a  clinician.  Ho  appoors 
annually  at  many  UnivorsHy  dinics.  All 
corrospondoneo  concoming  his  monthly 
clinical  column  in  this  mogozino,  and 
ovailablo  dinical  dotos  should  bo  tont 
diroct  to:  Bob  Organ,  Bob  Organ  Stu¬ 
dios,  B42  South  Franklin,  Donvor  2, 
Colorado.  .  .  .  (Tho  Publishor) 


double- reeds  —  Soprano,  the  oboe  — 
Alto,  the  English  horn — Bass,  the  bas¬ 
soon.  Handel  introduced  the  double¬ 
bassoon  (contra  bassoon).  Today  no 
finer  material  can  be  found  for  study 
or  concert  performance  than  the  works 
of  these  two  men.  Transcriptions  for 
choirs  of  like  instruments  are  in  use 
throughout  the  country  and  are  becom¬ 
ing  of  more  and  more  value  each  day 
as  excellent  materials  for  ensemble 
groups. 

The  works  of  Bach  lend  themselves 
especially  well  for  this  type  of  tran¬ 
scription  or  arrangement,  as  do  the 
works  of  many  other  composers  of  this 
period.  The  term  "CLASSICAL”  is 
employed  for  these  earlier  works  and 
has  much  the  same  meaning  as  the 
term  applied  to  literature.  Grove’s 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
says,  "Classical  is  a  term  used  of  works 
which  have  held  their  place  in  general 
estimation  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
of  new  works  which  are  generally 
considered  to  be  of  the  same  type  and 
style.  Hence,  the  name  has  come  to 
be  especially  applied  to  works  in  the 
forms  which  were  adopted  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  In  this  sense  the  term  was 
used  as  the  opposite  of  "romantic," 
in  the  controversy  between  the  musi¬ 
cians  who  wished  to  retain  absolutely 
the  old  form  and  those  like  Schuman, 
who  wish  music  to  be  developed  in 
forms  which  should  be  more  the  free 
inspiration  of  the  composer." 

Of  the  recent  composers,  one  of  the 
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BASSOONS 


LESHER  WOODWIND  CO 


OBOE 


Sets  The  Standard' 


b  st  examples  is  the  "Classical”  Sym- 
puony,  in  D  major,  Op.  25  by  Serge 
p.akofieff,  which  is  a  little  gem  remi- 
ni  cent  of  the  18th  century,  combining 
Pukoheff's  use  of  harmonic  material 
ol  the  20th  century. 

Bach,  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beetho¬ 
ven  are  always  ranked  as  the  great 
cl-issicists,  but  the  good  scholar  finds 
many  individual  works  from  early 
writers  that  are  being  transcribed  for 
woodwind  choirs.  Thoinot  Arbeau, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  l6th 
century  was  noted  in  France.  William 
B)rd  (1542-1623)  of  England,  re¬ 
mained  entirely  untouched  by  17th 
century  ideas,  and  an  unmistakable  note 
of  personality  gives  him  a  peculiar 
place  among  the  great  polyphonists  of 
his  day.  His  virginal  music  is  varied 
and  his  Latin  Church  Music,  solid, 
dignified  with  pathetic  beauty. 

Friederich  Kuhlau,  CJermany  (1786- 
1832),  led  a  wandering  life  and  con¬ 
trived  to  learn  the  flute  and  acquire 
a  solid  foundation  of  harmony  and 
composition.  A  fire  in  1830,  destroyed 
many  of  his  manuscripts  but  he  left 
a  mass  of  compositions,  many  of  which 
arc  still  much  esteemed. 

These  composers  along  with  many 
others  of  the  period  of  the  "Classics” 
will  be  found  among  the  transcriptions 
for  present  day  ensembles  and  choirs. 

As  an  illustration  —  The  balanced 
clarinet  choir,  or  clarinet  ensemble,  or 
shall  we  say,  ensemble  of  like  instru¬ 
ments  (all  clarinets)  from  the  top  tones 
to  the  bottom  tones  of  the  clarinet ‘are 
proving  to  be  very  popular  as  a  group 
— more  and  more  material  is  being 
written  and  transcribed  for  this  group. 

REBO  MUSIC  Publications,  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  now  publishing  a  number 
of  clarinet  choirs.  You  will  find  some 
numbers  written  as  original  music  for 
the  clarinet  choir,  others  are  transcrip¬ 
tions  done  by  Russ  Howland  as  well 
as  Robert  Organn.  Mr.  Howland  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  largest  collections,  or  shall 
we  say  library,  of  music  for  clarinet 
choir,  of  any  one  individual  in  the 
country. 

Two  years  ago,  Robert  Organn 
introduced  some  original  music  for  the 
double-reed  choir  at  the  High  Plains 
Music  Camp,  Hays,  Kansas.  We  all 
know  and  realize  that  in  most  com¬ 
munities  double-reed  instruments  are 
not  as  prevalent  as  clarinet,  especially 
the  English  horn  and  contra  bassoon. 
However,  so  many  schools  are  now 
aware  of  the  need  for  these  instru¬ 
ments,  especially  the  English  horn,  and 
the  school  systems  are  considering  them 
in  their  budget.  Most  colleges  have 
both  English  horn  and  contra  bassoon 
or  baritone  sarrusophone. 

Where  these  instruments  are  not 
available,  the  practicable  application 


EASY  TO  SET 


'olds  down  smaller 
than  any  other 
>  riseri 


FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  . . 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT 


Custom-built  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy,  Safe,  *  A 

Guaranteed.  Set  up  fast . . .  take  down  quickly 
.  .  .  store  compactly.  Also  combination  risers  and 
portable  stages  for  any  event  or  performance. 

New  1967-58  catalog  illustrates  many  types  of  STORE  ^ 
risers,  portable  stages,  sousaphone  chairs,  variety  COMPACTLY! 
shows,  and  other  items.  Exclusive  "Dowi 

Wenger . . .  Top  name  In  risers  I  cuts  storage  spe 


16  Wenger  Udg.  Owatenna,  Minnesota 
PORTABLE  STAGES  •  SOUSAPHONE  CHAIRS 


(Acclaimed  by  Top  t^irtists  as 
^ iS4merica*s  Finest 


Created  for  (Artists 
by  (Artists  Craftsmen 


I  VIVI  = 

BASSOONS  A  CLARINETS 

L  Perfection  attested  to  by  popularityl  None  finer  model 

B  Beautiful  Clarinets  and  Bassoons,  superbly  finished, 

superbly  tuned,  most  reasonably  priced.  Truly  master- 
pieces.  Try  one  today.  Illustrated  brochure  upon 
request. 

CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 
lOS  EAST  leth  ST.,  NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YORK 


Deadltnm  for  All  News 
Is  Tfie  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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25th  Anniversary 

Sammer  Masic  Canp 
WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE 

Gunnison,  Colorado 

August  9  to  23#  1958 

One  of  the  nation's  oldest,  largest, 
and  most  distinguished  music  camps. 
Featuring  — 

A  Mail  of  .S5  of  the  most  outstanding 
conductors  and  teachers  in  the  United 
States. 

For  — 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  college  students,  directors  and 
teachers. 

Credit  — 

Available  for  college  and  graduate 
students. 

Tuition  — 

$17 — junior  and  senior  high  school 
students. 

$22 — college  students,  directors, 
teachers. 

Write  — 

Uirecti»r,  Summer  Music  (]amp,  for 
tietailed  information. 


PREMUSIC  CAMP 
WORKSHOP 

August  4  to  8,  1958 
For  Band  Directors 

Instructor 

AL  WRIGHT 

Purdue  University  Band  Director 

College  and  Graduate  Credit  Offered 
Write  Director,  Summer  Sessions, 
WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE 
Gunnison,  Colorado 


for  ensembles  of  like  instruments  for 
double  reed  instruments  is  found  in 
quartets  of  two  oboes  and  two  bassoons. 
This  combination  is  practical  in  most 
communities.  REBO  MUSIC  Publica¬ 
tions  has  published  some  excellent 
materials  for  two  oboes  and  two  bas¬ 
soons  of  jr.  high  or  high  school  level. 

I  am  presently  compiling  a  listing 
of  double  reed  ensemble  music,  and 
its  publishers.  Hope  to  have  it  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  March  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

The  End 


Let's  Challenge  That 
Gifted  Musician 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

—  sponsored  by  our  local  and  state 
organizations,  that  is  a  natural  outlet 
for  this  talent.^  I'm  speaking  of  our 
annual  association-sponsored  solo  and 
small  ensemble  festivals.  Here  is  a 
tailor-made  program.  Solos  can  be 
selected  months  and  weeks  ahead  of 
time;  carefully  prepared  to  jserfection, 
if  the  personality  demands  it.  Small 
ensembles  can  be  formed  and  student 
leadership  can  be  utilized.  Literature  in 
the  various  string,  brass,  woodwind, 
and  percussion  ensembles  is  interesting 
and  varied. 

In  addition  to  eventual  performances 
of  these  solos  and  ensembles  in  the 
forth-coming  festival,  these  prepara¬ 
tions  make  possible  excellent  student 


recitals — right  at  home  before  studei  t- 
friends  and  parents.  What  better  w  y 
could  we  enrich  and  sell  our  mu  ic 
program?  The  effect  of  such  recit..l$ 
could  be  tremendous.  Some  schools  top 
off  these  recitals  with  "tea-like”  re¬ 
freshments —  prepared  by  parents  or 
home  economic  students. 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  students  would  get,  they 
would  receive  the  opportunity  to  per¬ 
form  individually  and  in  small  groups 
before  people  that  matter  to  them.  I 

Opportunities  for  further  performances  | 

could  be  planned  by  engagements  at  | 

civic  club  meetings,  banquets,  assem¬ 
blies,  and  other  like  gatherings. 

Small  ensembles  are  wonderful 
training  media  for  sensitive  musicians. 
Here,  real  musicianship  is  developed. 

The  necessity  for  careful  blenciing,  ^ 

phrasing,  and  meticulous  teamwork  is  1 

paramount.  The  experience  gained  * 

here  is  invaluable  in  developing  the  | 

real  musician.  t 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  program 
that  could  go  as  far  and  completely  in 
giving  these  outstanding  music  students  Ij 
and  performers  challenging  activities- 
opportunities  to  exercise  their  leader¬ 
ship  abilities,  and  to  receive  that  most 
necessary  recognition  that  they  crave? 

Let  us  all  take  a  good  look  at  our 
individual  program  from  the  stand- 
(soint  of  what  we  really  are  doing  fur 
these  talented  students.  Maybe  you  will 
decide,  as  others  have,  that  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  planned  activities  of  thc 
assexiation-sponsored  solo  and  ensem¬ 
ble  festival  is  just  about  the  best  pro¬ 
gram  available.  Let’s  challenge  that 
gifted  musician! 

The  End 


to  music  educators 


CLARINET 
TONE  DIAL 

successor  to 
the  fingering  chart 

Simply  DIAL  any  one 
of  40  note's  wantc*d. 
Photo  shows  pro|H*r 
fingering.  Also  lists  keys. 


Play  The  Oboe  In  Tune 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

(first  finger  in  each  hand,  plus  the 
side  octave  key). 

In  the  final  analysis,  assuming  you 
have  a  good  student,  a  good  instru¬ 
ment,  a  good  reed  and  that  you  know 
the  pitch  deviations  of  the  above  in¬ 
strument,  the  best  way  to  acquire  good 
intonation  is  constant  practice  on  long 
tones,  intervals,  scales  in  all  keys,  and 
always  maintain  good  breath  support. 
Practice  the  above  items  with  a  critical 
c-ar  at  all  times. 

I  have  only  attempted  to  discuss 
some  of  the  major  intonation  problems 
of  the  oboe  in  this  article,  but  in  doing 
so  I  hope  some  of  my  suggestions  will 
help  some  of  you  eliminate  that  notori¬ 
ous  quotaticx)  that  the  oboe  is  "an  ill 
wind  that  nobody  blows  g(X)d.” 

The  End 


Please  send  free  TONE  DIAL, 
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DRUM  MAJOR 

ami 

TWIRLING 


■y  nvfd  ZarbocJc 

Former  Drum  AAojer  For  tho  Univorsily  of  Michigan  Marching  Band. 


Floyd  Zorbock  it  contidorod  on#  of 
tho  most  outstanding  authoritios  on 
Drum  Majoring  and  Baton  Twirling  in 
America.  He  it  alto  noted  for  hit 
excellent  clinics  that  he  presents  across 
the  nation  during  the  Summer.  He  it 
extremely  popular  at  on  adjudicator. 
All  correspondence  concerning  hit 
monthly  clinical  column  in  this  mogo- 
xine,  or  available  clinical  or  adjudicat¬ 
ing  dates  should  be  tent  direct  to:  Floyd 
Zarbock,  4514  Lomitos,  ^3,  Houston  6, 
Texas.  .  .  .  (The  Publisher) 


"Variety  of  Movement" 

Twirlers  of  ail  calibers  are  frequently 
concerned  about  the  various  number 
of  movements  necessary  for  effective 
twirling.  Frequently  they  try  to  decide 
just  what  tricks  should  be  included  or 
excludc*d  from  their  show  routine.  Also 
many  twirlers  are  not  sure  as  to- the 
type,  quantity,  or  style  of  movements 
they  should  include  in  their  contest 
routines.  Since  so  many  of  you  have 
questioned  this  writer  about  "variety 
of  movements,”  this  month’s  discussion 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  variety 
as  it  applies  to  both  show  and  competi¬ 
tive  twirling. 

First,  however,  you  should  under¬ 
stand  the  main  difference  between  show 
and  contc-st  twirling.  The  primary  goal 
of  show  twirling  is  simply  to  perform 
those  tricks  or  movements  (consider 
the  two  w'ords  as  being  synonymous) 
which  the  audience  likes.  Some  of  the 
bc-st  show  type  tricks  are  quite  easy 


"HIOH-STIPNR" 
charm  brocalatt 

202-  Snvrr  figure  of 

a  majorette  with 
skirt  and  boots  in 
color.  $3.95 

203-  Miniature  baton 

in  silver.  $2.95 

Incl.  Fed.  tax  ft  pos. 
tage.  Bracelet  and 
charm  are  sterling 
silver. 

Send  cash,  check 
or  money  order 
#303  #303 

CARTER  PRODUCTS 
Bax  33*  Milford,  Ohio 


to  execute.  For  example,  a  horizontal 
finger  tip  spin  if  not  done  rapidly  is 
fairly  easy  for  the  twirler  and  ordi¬ 
narily  it  will  draw  applause  from  all 
but  the  coldest  of  audiences.  In  contest 
twirling,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  competitor’s  routine  will 
be  made  up  of  tricks  that  are  original 
and  at  least  a  little  more  difficult  than 
the  majority  of  tricks  done  by  indivi¬ 
duals  who  have  twirled  about  the  same 
length  of  time  and  are  about  the  same 
age.  Flere  the  horizontal  palm  spin 
back  catch  is  a  good  example  of  a 
difficult  movement.  Now  with  that 
basic  concept  of  the  difference  in  show 
and  contest  twirling,  on  to  "variety." 

Variety  in  twirling  usually  includes 
several  items.  For  example,  it  covers 
variety  of  finger  work,  horizontals, 
vertical  patterns,  etc.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  one  would  be  safe  in  saying, 
"Variety  as  used  in  twirling  applies 
to  variations  in  the  imaginary  patterns 
generated  by  the  baton  which  occasion¬ 
ally  from  ncxessity  also  includes  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body.”  F'or  example  you 
could  execute  a  simple  one  finger  twirl 
clockwise  in  front  of  the  body  and 
as  a  variation  of  the  same  trick  you 
could  do  a  one  finger  twirl  toss  series 
going  from  the  front  to  under  the  right 
leg  to  the  back,  etc.  A  closer  look  at 
variety  in  a  few  of  the  more  important 
types  of  movements  of  twirling  should 
clear  up  your  thinking  on  variety. 

Right  and  Left  Hand  Variety.  Vari¬ 
ety  as  it  concerns  ambidexterity  is 
frequently  misunderstood  by  many 
twirlers.  One  unfortunate  belief  is  that 
entertained  by  those  twirlers  who  use 
primarily  one  hand  or  the  other  hand. 
Actually  if  the  twirler  continues  to 
execute  different  movements  he  will 
have  variety  of  movement  but  not 
necessarily  with  the  hands. 

All  twirlers  from  their  first  day  of 
twirling  should  learn  to  use  both  hands 
in  their  twirling.  The  twirler  should 
execute  some  movement  with  the  right 
hand  and  some  with  the  left  hand.  In 
so  doing  he  should  attempt  to  execute 
equally  difficult  movements  with  each 
hand.  By  so  doing  variety  of  ambi- 


Roll  or  carry  pianos  and 
organs  with  this 
easy-to-use  Dual  Truck! 
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These  Roll-Or-Kari  features  are 
especially  designed  for  handlin^t 
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•  Wide,  angular  metal  base. 

•  Patented  Step-On-Lift. 

•  Retractible  swivel  wheels. 
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f  RAISE  THE  MONEY  WITH 
ANCELUS  BAND  BOOSTER 
DECALS. 

It’*  to  easy.  All  you  do  it  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon,  we’II  send  you  complete  information. 
You’ll  find  the  ANCELUS  BAND 
BOOSTER  DECAL  PROGRAM  it  a 
wonderful  way  to  get  all  those 
extras”  like  trips  to  game*  away  f 
from  home,  band  festivals  ^ 
and  parades. 


Ancbuis-Pacific  Company  I 

Band  Booster  Decal  Program  ■ 

P.O.  Box  57065 
i  Loa  Angeles  57,  CaUf.  ^ 

'  Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  ‘ 

I  information  and  samples  of  your  Band  Booster  ■ 

Decals. 

'  Nam* _  ' 

'  School  Name _  ' 

•  Addteas _  • 

I  CUy _ State _  I 
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that’s 

fun! 


Your  band,  orchestra  or 
choir  can  raise  $300  to 
$2,500  selling  famous 
Mason  10c  Candy  Bars. 


•  We  supply  all  candy 

•  You  pay  nothing  until  sold 

•  Personalized  with  your  or¬ 
ganization  name  and  picture 

•  All  unsold  candy  returnable 

•  Big  Profits,  you  get  $6.00 
of  every  $1S.00  sale 

s  Famous  ^^MASON*'  Brand 


Fill  out  coupon  below.  Mason  will  send 
you  candy  samples  beforehand  with  no 
obligation.  You  give  us  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  We  supply  on  consignment  fa¬ 
mous  Mason  10^  Candy  Bars,  packed 
5  bars  in  each  package,  wrapped  with 
your  own  personalized  wrapper  at  no 
extra  charge.  You  pay  30  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  randy.  Return  what  you  don’t 
sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  regular  retail 
price.  On  every  box  sold  you  keep  $6.00 
and  send  Mason  $9.00  (66%%  profit 
on  cost).  There’s 
no  risk.  You  can’t 
lose.  Mail  in  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  in¬ 
formation  about 


mason's  pro¬ 
tected  FUND 


RAISING  DRIVES 
and  samples. 


Mr.  Edward  Stove 

Fund  Raising  Dept.  (Dept.  MU-2) 

Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  with¬ 
out  any  obligation,  samples  and 
information  on  your  Fund  Raising 
Plan. 

NAME _ 

CROUP  NAME _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ _  STATE _ 

Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


dexterity  will  be  obtained  since  the 
arms  and  hands  will  be  doing  various 
movements  as  the  tricks  are  accom¬ 
plished. 

Leg  and  Footwork  Variety.  Many 
twirlers  neglect  leg  and  footwork  which 
consequently  has  an  advesre  effect  on 
their  performance.  Variety  in  this  part 
of  twirling  is  just  as  important  as  in 
the  hand  type  variety.  This  can  best 
be  illustrated  and  understood  by  a 
slightly  exaggerated  example.  Assume 
that  a  twirler  performed  an  entire 
routine  without  moving  either  leg. 
Therefore  the  twirler  had  no  variety 
of  leg  or  footwork.  Now  if  the  same 
routine  were  executed  with  a  few 
simple  tricks,  turns,  etc.,  the  twirler 
would  then  have  variety  of  leg  and 
footwork.  The  more  movement  of  the 
legs  the  more  variety  but  do  not  overdo 
the  leg  work.  Unfortunately  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  in  words  just  what 
would  constitute  the  correct  amount  of 
footwork  variety.  A  few  suggestions, 
however,  may  be  of  some  value  in 
developing  your  footwork. 

Try  to  plan  your  footwork  and  leg 
movements  just  as  you  plan  your 
routine.  For  each  movement  develop 
a  definite  pattern  for  the  legs  or  feet 
or  both  as  the  situation  requires.  If 
you  do  a  "turnaround,”  take  the  same 
number  of  steps  each  time,  begin  and 
end  with  the  same  foot. 

Do  not  move  your  legs  or  feet  unless 
you  have  a  good  reason.  It  is  easy  to 
pick  out  the  twirlers  who  seem  to  kick 
their  feet  or  lift  their  legs  for  no 
real  good  reason.  If  a  slight  knee  lift 
seems  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  trick,  by  all  means  lift  the  knee. 

Another  don’t.  Avoid  several  turns, 
kicks,  lifts  or  a  series  of  the  same  in 
consecutive  sequence.  Such  a  prolonged 
sequence  will  distract  from  the  twirlers 
and  few  twirlers  are  proficient  enough 
to  be  able  to  afford  movements  that 
will  distract  from  theit  twirling. 

Incidentally,  more  footwork,  turn¬ 
arounds,  and  kicks  can  be  used  in  show 
twirling  as  compared  to  contest  twirl¬ 
ing.  Here  the  distraction  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  and  besides  the  fans  probably  have 
at  most  only  a  vague  notion  of  what 
you  are  trying  to  do. 

Acrobatic  Variety.  Acrobatics  have 
not  always  been  used  in  twirling.  For 
all  practical  purposes  acrobatic  stunts 
should  only  be  used  in  show  twirling. 
Occasionally  some  contest  twirlers  use 
one  or  more  stunts  in  their  competitive 
routines.  This  is  naturally  not  a  good 
place  to  use  them  since  no  score  sheet 
in  the  country  allows  as  much  as  one 
point  out  of  a  hundred  for  acrobatic 
stunts.  Consequently,  if  you  use  them 
stop  kidding  yourself  and  leave  them 
out  of  your  contest  routine  and  put 
them  where  they  belong. 


Remember,  show  routines  are  the 
only  place  for  acrobatics.  In  the  shov.- 
routine  the  effect  of  the  stunts  aie 
really  appreciated  by  the  audience  and 
— no  judges  to  worry  the  twirler.  So 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  execute  the  body  coordinating  stunts 
use  them — but  remember  only  put  them 
in  show  routines. 

Variety  of  acrobatics  merely  entails 
executing  the  various  types  such  as 
hand  springs,  summersaults,  front  flips, 
etc.  If  as  a  twirler  you  should  decide 
to  include  these  intricate  stunts,  include 
only  those  that  add,  rather  than  distrait 
from  the  twirling. 

Variety  of  Actual  Twirling  Move¬ 
ments.  And  now  the  most  important 
of  all  varieties — variety  of  actual  twirl¬ 
ing  movements.  Here  again  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  extent  of 
this  statement. 

Many  people  become  confused  over 
this  all  important  item.  Frequently 
twirlers  will  perform  their  routine, 
which  may  require  a  commonly  allowed 
21/2  minutes  and  just  as  frequently 
other  twirlers  will  require  a  few 
seconds  less  than  21/2  minutes,  say  2 
minutes  and  10  seconds.  Yet  the  latter 
performer  despite  the  fact  he  had  a 
routine  shorter  than  the  former  may 
receive  a  higher  score  for  variety.  Why.^ 
This  question  can  best  be  answered  by 
analyzing  the  items  included  in  variety. 
Since  variety  is  not  scored  separately, 
its  companion,  originality,  will  be 
discussed  with  it. 

In  a  strict  sense  if  a  routine  is  com¬ 
posed  of  thirty  tricks,  none  of  which 
are  alike,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  said 
routine  has  variety.  If  the  same  routine- 
had  15  tricks  which  were  used  twice, 
then  this  the  second  routine  would  not 
have  as  much  variety  as  the  first.  If  a 
third  routine  were  developed  which 
also  contained  thirty  tricks  and  half 
of  these  tricks  were  the  same  as  half 
of  the  tricks  in  the  first  routine  and 
the  other  half  were  different  and 
more  difficult  to  execute,  then  the 
variety  score  for  this  last  routine  will 
be  higher  than  the  score  of  the  second 
or  first.  Assume  also  that  the  third 
routine  was  executed  slightly  faster 
and  required  twenty  less  seconds  to 
complete.  The  question  then  arises, 
should  it  still  receive  more  points.  In 
this  very  basic  hypothetical  example  the 
answer  is  an  obvious  yes.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tricks  are  very  nearly  as 
difficult  in  both  the  first  and  third 
routines  it  takes  a  trained  eye  and 
mind  to  detect  and  evaluate  the  variety 
— and  thus  the  need  for  qualified 
judges  becomes  apparent. 

From  this  simplified  example  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  always  be  some- 
doubt  as  to  which  twirler  has  the  best, 
(Turn  to  page  60) 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Robert  F.  Frooland  is  considorod  by 
many  os  Ibo  most  outstanding  author¬ 
ity  on  tho  subfoct  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
In  Music  in  Amorica.  Ho  has  porhopi 
viowod  and  studied  mero  motion  pic¬ 
ture  films  and  slid#  films  on  music  odu- 
cation  and  rolatod  subjects  than  any 
other  music  educator.  Ho  possosios  one 
of  tho  largest  known  recording  libraries. 
Ho  is  also  an  oxcollont  clinician  and 
lecturer.  All  cerrespendonco  concerning 
his  monthly  reviews  in  this  magazine 
and  available  guest  appearance  dotes 
should  bo  sent  direct  to:  Robert  F.  Free¬ 
land,  Helix  High  School,  la  AAosa,  Cali¬ 
fornio.  .  .  .  (Tho  Publisher) 


Books 

Feather,  Leonard.  THE  BOOK  OF 
JAZZ.  Horizon  Press,  1957.  $3.95.  A 
guidebook  to  the  jazz  field  that  offers 
a  variety  of  facts  and  features  about 
its  sources,  performers,  and  composers. 

Barkan,  Hans.  JOHANNES 
BRAHMS  AND  THEODOR  BILL¬ 
ROTH:  LETTERS  FROM  A  MUSI¬ 
CAL  FRIENDSHIP.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  $5.00.  More  than 
three  hundred  letters  from  a  notable 
nineteenth-century  musical  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Recordings 

ARCHIVE  PRODUCTION  —  Sev¬ 
enth  RELEASE.  The  seventh  American 
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release  in  the  imported  "Archive 
ProductiorZ’  series  consists  of  8  records. 
Pressed  in  Europe  by  DEUTSCHE 
GRAMMOPHON,  Decca  Records  is 
the  sole  distributor  in  this  country. 
Numbers  ARC 3071  thru  ARC  3078. 
Longplaying  records  each  $5.71.  (Gold 
Label.) 

Here  we  find  the  IV  Research  Period 
— the  High  Renaissance  16th  Century, 
covering  its  vocal  Series. 

Series  A:  The  Netherlands  from 
Josquin  des  Pres  ("9  Chansons”  Anon¬ 
ymous)  and  (Dance  Music — ^Tielman 
Susato  1500-1564)  Record  #  ARC 

3071. 

Series  C:  Evangelical  Church  Music 
(Michael  Praetorius  and  George  Rhaw 
with  German  Lied).  Record  #  ARC 

3072. 

Series  D:  Social  Music  in  Italy  (Luca 
Marenzio  and  Da  Venosa  with  6 
Madrigals  each.  Record  ^  3073. 

Series  F:  Palestrina  and  his  School 
C'Missa  Papae  Marcelli”;  "Stabat 
Mater”  and  "Improperia.”  Record  :JJ: 
ARC  3074. 

Series  H:  The  German  Lied  (Hans 
Leo  Hassler  and  Leonard  Lechner) 
Record  #  3075. 

Series  K:  Orlandus  Lassus:  (Lieder, 
Chansons,  Madrigale,  Villanelle). 
Record  #  3076,  3077. 

Series  L:  The  Spanish  Masters:  Don 
Luys  Milan;  Diego  Ortiz.  Record  ^ 
3078. 

Archive  is  an  anthology  of  music 
from  the  8th  to  the  18th  centuries.  In 
order  to  provide  a  clear  survey  of  the 
repertoire,  the  above  span  of  time  is 
divided  into  12  so  called  "research 
periods,”  which  correspond  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  musical  history.  The 
"periods”  have  again  been  divided  into 
sections  (Series)  composing  groups  of 
works,  types,  individual  composers  etc. 

These  monumental  works  are  offered 
in  their  complete  authentic  form  based 
on  the  original  versions,  in  perform¬ 
ances  faithful  to  the  original  style  using 
historical  instruments.  The  recordings 
are  of  the  highest  standard  using  the 
latest  technical  developments,  bringing 
forth  fine  quality  and  highest  fidelity. 

The  serious  student  of  the  history 
of  music,  in  school  or  college,  will  find 
this  series  of  great  help  and  enjoyment. 
Those  wishing  literature  describing  the 
complete  works,  please  write  me  at 
Helix  High  School.  Most  highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 
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UNIFORMS 


For  quality,  appearance, 
economy,  investigfUe  low  cost 
J.  H.  Lewis  Co.  band  uni¬ 
forms  —  carefully  made  uni¬ 
forms  suited  to  your  needs! 

A  new  colorful  catalogue  is 
now  ready.  It  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


J.  H.  LEWIS  UNIFORM  CO. 

1023  Filbert  St. 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


February,  1958 
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Highland  Pageantry.  Regimental 
Band  and  Pipes  and  Drums  of  The 
Black  Watch — Royal  Highland  Regi¬ 
ment.  W fO  John  Baker,  Bandmaster; 
John  McNicol,  Pipe  Major;  Drum 
Major,  Roy  Dear.  One  12  inch  RCA 
Victor  LP  High  Fidelity  Recording 
#  LPM  n23.  $3.98. 

Contents:  "Fanfare  for  a  Dignified 
Occasion”;  "All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are 
Over  the  Border”;  "Black  Watch 
March  Past  by  Companies”;  "Medley” 
("Loch  Rannoch,”  "The  Siege  of 
Delhi”  etc.;  "Highland  Pageantry”; 
"Wee  MacGregor”;  "Medley”  (Cri¬ 
mean  Long  Reveille,”  "The  Soldier’s 


Return”  etc.) ;  "Harry  Lauder  Songs — 
Medley”;  '"The  Barren  Rocks  of  Aden” 
and  "Black  Bear  Highland  Laddie.” 

Military  music  most  stirring,  re¬ 
corded  for  high  fidelity  equipment.  We 
hear  represented  the  "Black  Watch” 
in  its  parade  and  marching  songs,  the 
battle  cries  of  the  bagpipes,  and  the 
ceremonial  numbers  reserved  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions  when  the  regiment  lines 
up  with  arms  and  instruments  brightly 
burnished  to  receive  the  honors  and 
awards  of  Queen  and  Commonwealth. 
The  Black  Watch,  or  Royal  Highland 
Regiment,  was  organized  in  Scotland 
in  the  early  18th  century  to  police,  or 


Uniforms 

BY  OSTWALO 


“Good  looking  from  e^ery  angle.”  That’s  the  Ostwald  monomold  duratene 
*A11-Weather  Shako  in  the  new  slanted  top  style,  as  well  as  the  West 
Point  style.  Oval  shape  for  better  fit.  Won’t  wrinkle  or  collapse;  holds  its 
smart  lines  in  spite  of  rain-perspiration-hard  use. 

For  every  band  uniform  requirement,  write  for  colorful  Ostwald  catalog 
(free)  and  choose  from  a  splendid  array  of  styles,  fabrics,  colors  and 
accessories.  A  factory-informed  and  equipped  Ostwald  representative 
will  gladly  help  you  with  selections,  measurements,  etc.  And  when  order¬ 
ing,  bear  in  mind  you  can  depend  upon  Ostwald’s  famed  custom-tailoring 
technique  and  confirmed  delivery  arrangements.  Ostwald  prices  speak  for 
themselves.  “Fund  Raising”  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

*Patent  pending 


"watch,”  the  Scottish  Highlands  st.ll  | 

seething  after  the  1713  rebellion  I 

against  the  English.  Highly  recom-  | 

mended.  I 

Choral  Recital.  Pancratius  Royal  p 

Men's  Chorus  of  Heerlen  Holland,  [! 

directed  by  Henri  Heijdendael.  One  12 
inch  LP  disc  Angel  ANG  35406. 
S3.48.  * 

Contents:  "Musiciens  qui  Chantez” 
(Waelrant);  "Linden  Lea”  Vaughan 
Williams;  "Die  Beredsamkeit”  by 
Haydn;  "La  Pastorella”  by  Schubert; 
"Coplas”  Van  Hemel.  "Villanella”  by 
Lassus;  "Lascia  ch’io  Pianga”  by  Han¬ 
del;  "Psalm  CXXXl  ”  by  Milhaud; 
"L’Alouette”  by  Jannequin;  "Depart” 
by  Andreae;  and  "Lana  of  Hope  and 
Glory”  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

A  fine,  well-trained  male  chorus  with 
absolutely  astounding  acoustics.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1878  with  a  group  of  25  men, 
the  Pancratius  (after  St.  Pancras.  * 
patron  saint  of  Heerlen)  Men’s  Chorus 
of  Heerlen  grew  to  its  present  size  of  ^ 
120.  This  beautiful  high  fidelity  Angel 
record  gives  us  well  varied  recital. 
Heijdendael  became  its  director  in 
1936.  Although  full  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  the  chorus,  he  felt  that  its  * 
future  success  was  dependent  on  the  . 
deselopment  of  an  international  reper-  ■ 
toire.  He  introduced  some  old  poly¬ 
phonic  as  well  as  some  modern  music 
while  retaining  the  best  of  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  century  | 

choral  literature. 

"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin”  Music 
from  the  Hal  Stanley  Production.  Based 
on  the  music  of  Edvard  Grieg.  One 
12  inch  disc  RCA  Victor  LPM  1363. 

New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  Re¬ 
cording  S3.98.  ! 

Written  by  Robert  Browning  to  [ 

entertain  a  young  boy  confined  to  the  , 
indoors  with  an  illness,  here  we  have 
the  classic  in  a  musical  setting.  In  a  | 
recent  television  production  the  piper 
exercised  his  spell  over  viewers  in  a 
vivid  realization  of  the  tale.  Peter 
Dudley  King  is  musical  director  and 
Van  Johnson  has  the  leading  role.  , 

Highly  recommended. 

Hi-Fi  With  the  Grenadier  Guards.  t 
Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  with  ‘ 
Major  F.  J.  Harris.  One  12  inch  LP 
London  ffrr  record  ^  LL  1623.  $3.93. 

Contents:  "Spirit  of  Pageantry"  a 
march  by  Percy  Fletcher,  a  well  known  j 
composer  of  British  light  music.  It  was 
written  in  1909.  "The  Ceremonial  i 

March"  from  the  opera  "Aida"  by 
Verdi.  "Lustspiel"  March  by  Kelcr 
Bela,  a  19th  century  composer  of 
Hungarian  origin.  A  bandmaster  in  the 
Austrian  army,  he  also  composed  a 
number  of  overtures,  dances  and  solo 
pieces  for  violin.  H.  J.  Amers,  the  son 
of  a  north-country  English  musi> 
teacher,  was  so  impresed  as  a  young 
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Iran  by  a  visit  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tic.n  of  1901  that  he  sat  down  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  return  home  and  composed 
"1;  ee  Maegregor  Patrol”  in  honour  of 
the  great  achievements  of  Scotland. 
Ne.’Ct  we  have  the  "Light  Cavalry 
Oierture”  by  von  Suppe.  The  "Wind¬ 
jammer  Overture”  was  composed  by 
JoliO  Ansell,  a  conductor  of  theatre 
orcliestras  and  first  conductor  of  the 
■'Wireless  Orchestra”  in  1924.  "Hie- 
lan  Laddie"  a  traditional  march  whose 
melody  hails  from  early  Scottish  musi¬ 
cal  tradition.  It  is  the  regimental  quick 
march  of  the  Scots  Guards.  Band  music 
performed  in  a  fine  military  manner  by 
a  top  organization  of  musicians  and 
soldiers.  Highly  recommended. 

Rachmaninoff:  Symphony  No.  2,  in 
E  minor,  OP.  27.  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Paul  Paray,  conducting. 
One  12  inch  LP  "Living  Presence” 
Mercury  disc  dp  AI(7  30142.  13.98. 

Of  the  several  recordings  of  the 
Rachmaninoff  second  Symphony,  Paul 
Paray  has  the  best  interpretatively  re¬ 
cording.  Beautifully  performed,  with 
care  given  to  each  detail.  The  Wood¬ 
wind  section  is  truly  outstanding  with 
all  parts  heard  clearly.  Difficult  rhythms 
performed  by  entire  group  with  great 
ease  and  understanding. 

Bizet:  Carmen  Suite;  L’ Arlesienne 
Suite  No.  1;  U Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2. 
Paul  Paray,  conducting  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra.  One  12  inch  LP 
"Living  Presence  Series”  Mercury  disc 
#  MG30133.  S3.98. 

Bizet  accepted  a  commission  to  write 
incidental  music  for  Leon  Daudet’s 
play  "L’Arlesienne.”  Given  a  small 
twenty-six  piece  orchestra  he  brought 
his  orchestral  resourcefulness  to  force 
giving  us  a  score  with  the  most  effective 
treatments  of  the  saxophone  and  other 
lesser  used  instruments.  Having  been 
arranged  for  band,  because  of  the  uni¬ 
form  excellence  of  the  score,  a  large 
number  of  music  students  are  familiar 
with  both  "L’Arlesienne  Suites.” 

Suite  No.  1,  consists  of  four  move¬ 
ments:  "Prelude,”  "Minuetto,”  "Adag- 
ietto”  and  "Carillon.”  The  "Adagietto” 
scored  for  string  quartet,  is  one  of  the 
breath  taking  moments  in  Bizet’s  entire 
output.  The  ’’Suite  No.  2”  was  put 
together  after  Bizet’s  death  by  his 
friend  Ernest  Guiraud.  Paul  Paray  has 
selected  six  movements  from  the  opera 
"Carmen”  to  form  the  suite  here,  con¬ 
sists  exclusively  of  Bizet’s  original 
scoring,  with  no  vocal  parts  "orches¬ 
trated.” 

Recorded  November  8,  1956  in  the 
new  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford  Auditorium 
in  Detroit.  Some  added  care  could  be 
given  to  pick-up  of  the  strings.  Recom¬ 
mended. 

"Hail,  Holy  Queen.”  Trappist  Monks 
of  Gethsemani.  One  12  inch  LP  Colum¬ 


bia  Masterworks  Disc  dP  3203. 
S3.98. 

1  his  recording  made  by  sixty  monks 
who  form  the  choir  of  the  "Trappist” 
community  in  Gethsemani,  Kentucky, 
under  the  supervision  of  Ralph  Jusko. 
Excerpts  from  the  Assumption  liturgy 
sung  in  simple,  unadorned  style.  Highly 
recommended  as  soft  flowing  music. 
Latin  and  English  texts,  notes  and  a 
glossary  of  liturgical  terms  are  included 
in  an  accompanying  folder. 

Filmstrips 

Chansons  De  France.  Four  filmstrip 


in  color  with  captions  and  title  frames. 
United  World  Films  Inc.,  1443  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.Y.  $6.00  each 
or  $20.00  for  the  set. 

Presentations  of  French  songs  with 
illustrations  for  guidance.  Guides  con¬ 
tain  suggestions  for  gestures,  games, 
and  notes  on  language  development. 
French  captions,  titles  and  script.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Edita  Films  with  Drawings 
and  paintings. 

Part  I.  24  frames.  ”11  etait  une  ber- 
gere,”  "Sur  le  Pont  D’Avigon,”  "Mal- 
brough.” 

Part  II.  23  Frames.  "Frere  Jacques,” 


When  placing  your  next  Band  Uniform  or¬ 
der  specify  HAMBURGER  Fabrics*  —  They 
tailor  better  —  and  hold  their  shape  — 
that’s  why  they  LOOK  BETTER  —  longer. 


HAMBURGER  WOOLEN  CO.  inc. 
45  EAST  17  St.  NEW  YORK  3.  N.Y. 

AMERICAS  FINEST  UNIFORM  FABRICS 


ry.  193P. 


tabruory,  1958 
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FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 
H.S.  &  JR.  COLLEGE  BAND 


"Cadet  Rousselle,”  Meunier,  to  dors,” 
"II  etait  un  petit  navire." 

Part  III.  27  Frames.  "Savez-vous 
planter  les  choux?”  "Biquette,”  "Com¬ 
pere  Guilleri.” 

Part  IV.  20  Frames.  "La  Marsel- 
lase,”  "La  Chant  du  Depart,”  "Joli 
Tambour,”  "En  Passant  par  la  Lor¬ 
raine.” 

Recommended  for  all  grades  and 
adults.  Guide  included. 

Film 


...  an  outstanding  school  band  led 
by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Lake,  Director  .  .  . 


UNIfORMtD  BY 


^tanbury 


May  wa  show  you  what 
Stanbury  quality  uniforms 
can  do  for  YOUR  band? 
1  Write  for  complete  inf  or* 


mation  to: 


MBURY&  COMPANY 

7M  Delaware,  Kansas  City  S,  Ma. 


It’s  easy  to  choose 
an  outstanding 
design  from  America’s 
greatest  collection 
of  styles  and  fabrics. 
Expert  help  and 
special  sketches  save 
trouble  on  details. 


Write  for  color  cstslof, 
sample  fabrics  and 
moderate  prices 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

Ciaeinnati  2,  Ohio 
Unifoemg  for  ovor  75  yoort 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


List  and  His  Music.  One  16  mm  film, 
with  sound.  Coronet  Film  Co.,  Chicago 
1,  Illinois.  This  II/4  reel  (I3I/2  min¬ 
utes)  film  is  available  at  $123.00  in 
full  natural  color,  or  $68.73  in  black 
and  white. 

List  was  a  key  figure  in  the  European 
romantic  movement.  As  composer,  per¬ 
former,  and  teacher  he  exemplified  the 
changes  which  swept  Europe  in  the  arts 
and  in  intellectual  life.  This  new  l6mm 
sound  motion  picture  from  Coronet 
stimulates  interest  by  presenting  the 
composer's  music  within  the  framework 
of  his  life. 

The  film  follows  the  career  of  Franz 
Liszt,  from  his  early  boyhood  as  an 
amazing  performer  to  his  last  days  as  a 
teacher  in  Weimar  and  Rome.  High 
School  students  will  see  scenes  of  Uie 
places  with  which  Liszt  was  closely 
associated — Paris,  Vienna  etc. 

Carefully  selected  compositions  fa¬ 
miliarize  students  with  the  various 
forms  in  which  Liszt  wrote.  Many  of 
the  selections  represent  the  emotional, 
melodic  music  of  Liszt  that  has  particu¬ 
lar  appeal  to  young  people. 

Dr.  Hazel  Gertrude  Kinscella,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  is  the  Educational  Col¬ 
laborator.  Most  highly  recommended 
for  High  School  and  College. 

The  End 


"I  luv  a  rooster  for  his  crow,  and  the 
spurz  he  haz  to  bak  it  up.” 

— Josh  Billings 

The  man  who  is  never  very  strong 
against  anything  is  never  very  strong 
for  anything. 


EVANS  4  SYL-MER*  +  FLORADANE*  = 
''DURACORD"  FOR  YOUR 

NEW  lAND  UNIFORMS 

N«v«r,  in  olmost  a  enntury  of  tailoring  tho  boft  of  fobrics^  woro  wo  ciblo  to 
protont  o  whipcord  so  oxportly  dosignod,  loomod  and  rosistant  to  wrinkloSy 
wotor«  stoins,  obrosion  and  woor  as  EVANS'  "DURACORO." 

FOR  THE  REST  IN  UNIFORMS  WRIH  FOR 
SAMPLES  OF  "DURACORD"  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  COLORS 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Bond  Uniformt  tinea  IBM 

132  North  5th  Stroot 

*SYL-MER,  Tradofnark  of  Dow  Corning  Corp. 

*FLORADANE,  Trodomork  of  D.  H.  Jonot  lob. 


Philodolphia  6.  Pm. 


Drum  Major  and  I 

Twirling  Workshop  r 

(Continued  from  page  36)  I 

most,  or  most  difficult  variety.  Further-  | 
more,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  problem 
will  ever  be  fully  resolved  and  accepted  ij 
but  by  properly  training  judges  the  | 
problem  will  always  be  treat^  honestly. 

As  a  twirler  then  you  will  need  to  ^ 
know  the  amount  and  type  of  variety  i 
of  tricks  to  include  in  either  a  show 
routine  or  contest  routine. 

For  your  show  routine  include  move¬ 
ments  that  are  basically  easy  to  do  and  , 
those  that  can  be  executed  with  ^ed 
and  flash.  Try  to  avoid  the  difficult  i 
intricate  contest  movements  as  the 
audience  will  probably  become  bored 
about  that  time  and  strike  up  a  con¬ 
versation  with  their  chatty  neighbor. 
Always  include  a  few  high  aerials  | 
when  possible — all  audiences  are  awe 
stricken  by  the  easy  done  much  appre-  I 
ciated  aerials.  - 

The  contest  routine  requires  more 
planning.  The  most  important  point 
to  remember  in  devdoping  a  contest 
routine  is  that  of  including  tricks  that  | 
you  ordinarily  are  able  to  complete 
without  erring.  Try  to  include  original  I 
tricks  or  movements  made  up  either 
by  yourself  or  by  your  teacher.  Do  not 
include  those  movements  which  you 
feel  are  too  easy.  Usually  your  opinion 
is  correct  and  b«ides,  frequently  others 
may  have  the  same  tricks  in  their 
routines.  But  as  you  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  also  continue  to  include  more 
difficult  tricks  and  naturally  you  want 
to  exclude  easy  tricks.  Thus  your 
routine  will  always  be  representative 
of  your  ability. 


The  man  who  wants  to  lead  the 
orchestra  must  turn  his  back  upon  the 
crowd. 

— ^James  Crook 

"If  folks  u’d  get  along  with  each 
other  as  peaceable  and  understanding  | 
as  people  get  along  with  dogs,  they'd  f 
be  a  heap  more  comfort  in  the  world.”  I 
—Clarence  Buddington  Kelland  | 

Bound  Volume  No.  28 
Now  Ready 

Only  $4.95 

Every  Uiue  from  September  1955  to 
Jane  1957  bcauUfuUy  bomid  in  heavy 
red  cloth  coven  with  gold  emboaaed 
title.  Available  to  Dirccton,  Students, 
and  Ldbrarians. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  I.  Clintnn  •  JnlUt,  III. 
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Anyone  for  Sightreading? 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

ro>>ins  where  concert  bands  are  tuning 
or  playing,  etc. 

3)  Inefficiency  in  handling  mechani¬ 
cal  details — such  as  passing  out  music, 
making  sure  the  correct  parts  are  in 
all  folders,  having  enough  parts,  and 
keeping  unauthorized  persons  out  of 
the  room  (most  directors  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  only  the  band,  director,  and 
parc-nt-sponsors  should  be  allowed  in 
the  sightreading  room). 

4)  A  large  majority  of  the  directors 
contacted  by  the  author  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  more  time  to  study  the  score 
and  to  go  over  it  with  the  band  would 
be  of  value.  Usually  the  limit  is  one 
or  tw’o  minutes  for  the  director  to  study 
the  score  and  two  more  minutes  to  go 
over  it  with  the  band.  Some  have  par¬ 
ticipated  where  two  numbers  are  read 
—  usually  a  march  and  overture — and 
the  director  is  allowed  only  one  minute 
for  his  study  and  two  minutes  with 
the  band.  This  puts  quite  a  premium 
on  visual  accuity  and  mental  alertness 
on  the  part  of  the  director.  A  suggested 
minimum  of  two  minutes  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  five  minutes  for  the  director’s 
study  and  from  two  to  five  minutes 
more  with  the  band,  depending  upon 
time  available,  was  generally  agreed 
to  be  more  satisfactory  by  directors 
contacted  by  the  author.  'Hie  director 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  use  this 
much  time,  but  having  it  available 
would  remove  some  of  the  pressure 
and  more  detailed  instructions  could 
be  given  to  the  band. 

3)  Only  one  number,  of  the  so-called 
overture  type,  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  sightreading. 

6)  Full  scores  are  fine  for  rehearsal 
but  not  for  sightreading.  'The  average 
full  score  has  from  19  to  25  staves  per 
page.  Compared  with  the  usual  three- 
staff  condensed  score,  this  represents 
six  or  seven  times  more  material  to  be 
digested  visually  and  is  a  handicap 
rather  than  an  aid,  even  to  those  direc¬ 
tors  who  normally  work  from  a  full 
score  whenever  possible.  It  would  also 
be-  of  value  to  have  a  supply  of  extra 
scores  for  each  sightreading  number 
and  have  the  judge  mark  a  score  as 
well  as  write  a  criticism  sheet.  This 
score  to  be  given  to  the  director  in 
order  that  he  might  check  the  marked 
score  with  the  adjudication  sheets  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
adjudicator’s  comments. 

7)  A  large  majority  of  the  directors 
contacted  preferred  to  sightread  imme¬ 
diately  following  concert  playing  and 
to  play  in  a  separate  room  for  a  judge 
or  judges  other  than  the  concert  judges 
whenever  physically  possible.  It  was 


suggested  that  additional  time  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  "warming  up”  and  tuning 
before  sightreading  as  most  sightread¬ 
ing  judges  are  as  strict  about  intonation 
as  concert  judges. 

The  sightreading  contest  can,  and 
should,  be  an  important  contribution 
to  our  music  education  programs.  With 
well-chosen  material  and  properly  han¬ 
dled,  it  can  be  a  highly  profitable  and 
satisfying  experience  for  both  band 
and  director  as  they  work  together  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  performance. 
As  one  director  expressed  it,  '"rhere 
are  few  times  when  I  feel  closer  to  my 
group  and  get  a  finer  response  from 
my  band  than  when  we  are  sweating- 
out  a  sightreading  contest  together.” 
The  contest  is  also  considered  by  many 
directors,  and  probably  rightly  so,  as 
a  proving  ground  for  their  teaching 
methods. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  author’s 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  directors  contacted,  that 
the  sightreading  contest,  while  valu¬ 
able,  is  often  mis-handled  and  that 
some  thought  given  to  the  suggestions 
of  participating  directors,  as  reported 
in  this  article,  would  result  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  handling  of  this 
event. 

The  End 


Three  Eighteenth  Century 
Treatises  On 
Practice  Performance 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

B,  D,  F.  The  second  and  fourth  fingers 
are  used  for  notes  on  staff  spaces.  The 
half  position  is  the  reverse  of  the  whole 
position.  Notes  on  lines  are  taken  with 
the  second  and  fourth  fingers.  The 
compound  or  mixed  position  is  a 
combination  of  whole  and  half  posi¬ 
tions. 

Mozart  devotes  three  chapters  to  an 
informative  and  illustrative  explana¬ 
tion  of  embellishments.  He  adequately 
covers  the  following  embellishments: 
appoggiature  (suspended  note),  uber- 
wurf  (made  upwards),  abfall  (made 
downwards),  doppelschlag  (a  turn), 
half  trill,  trill,  tremelo,  mordent, 
battement  (prolonged  mordent),  ribat- 
tuta,  groppo  and  tirata. 

The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to 
reading  music  correctly  and  good  exe¬ 
cution.  Mozart  states,  "Everything 
depends  on  good  execution.  To  read 
the  musical  pieces  of  good  masters 
rightly  according  to  the  instructions, 
and  to  play  them  in  keeping  with  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  piece, 
is  far  more  artistic  than  to  study  the 
most  difficult  solo  or  concerto.” 

’The  End 


The  Role  of  the 
Wholesaler  is  a 
Vital  One  In  Music 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

from  a  background  of  37  years’  of 
personal  service  to  dealers,  as  head  of 
a  large  wholesaling  and  distributing 
company,  and  as  past-President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Musical  Mer¬ 
chandise  Wholesalers,  I  can  say  no 
group  is  more  dedicated  to  the  progress 
of  music  or  the  service  of  those  who 
participate  in  and  direct  musical  activ¬ 
ities. 

Besides  supplying  merchandise,  lead¬ 
ing  wholesalers  help  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  music  by  providing  dealers 
with  educational  and  merchandising 
aids.  'They  are  major  contributors  to 
the  American  Music  Conference  which 
has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  public 
interest  in  music.  And  they  are  leaders 
in  the  industry’s  efforts  to  establish 
musical  training  as  an  essential  of 
modern  education  and  to  abolish  the 
"luxury”  tax  on  merchandise  which  we 
feel  to  be  an  educational  necessity.  As 
a  vital  link  in  the  distribution  of  musi¬ 
cal  merchandise,  the  wholesaler  is 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  team  of 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  music  edu¬ 
cators  which  is  doing  so  much  to  make 
America  the  most  musical  of  nations. 

'The  End 


THE  "BUY"  WORD 
FOR 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

Compare  our  voluot  for 
•tyling,  fabrics,  workman¬ 
ship  and  fit.  Only  tho  bast 
is  good  onoygh  for  you. 

Catalog,  samples  ond 
prices  without  obligation. 

H.  I.WEIMAN&SONS 

Dept.  S.  1427-33  Vine  St. 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  • 
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You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


ANYTHING  AND  EVERYTHING  IN 
MUSIC — Everything  in  musical  instruments. 
Rental  to  schools  entire  year  —  all  money  paid 
applies  to  purchase,  rebuilt  or  used,  from  sousa- 
phones  to  piccolos.  No,  we  do  not  give  l/i  off 
because  we  use  factory  list  prices.  Now,  when 
it  comes  to  Service  &  Prices,  ask  your  teacher 
friends  from  coast  to  coast  about  Ray  I.ammers 
Music  House,  610  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati  2. 
Ohio.  Write  for  catalog. 


RECORDERS,  VIOLA  da  GAMBAS.  CATA- 
log.  Recorder  Shop,  309  W,  4th  Street,  Los 
Angeles  13,  California. 


REED  MAKING 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  SIXTY-FIVE  COMPLETE 
uniforms,  gold  coats  trimmed  in  black,  black 
citation  cord.  Trousers  black  with  gold  stripe. 
Black  gold  caps  with  gold  plumes.  Sample  on 
request.  Write:  William  B.  Doolittle,  Corydon 
Central  High  School,  Corydon.  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  HUNDRED  WHIPCORD 
uniforms.  Red  coats  and  caps,  grey  trousers. 
Fair  to  good  condition.  Includes  drum  inajor 
and  five  majorette  uniforms.  Best  offer.  Write: 
Dwight  Somerville,  Shelby  High  School,  Shelby, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  FORTY-FIVE  YELLOW  AND 
black  l>and  uniforms,  clean,  in  good  condition. 
Any  reasonable  price  will  be  accepted.  Contact 
Wayne  C.  Leech,  Superintendent,  Pontotoc 
City  Schools,  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 


Has  your  band  purchased  new 
uniforms  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years?  Have  you  sold  your  used 
set?  Did  you  know  that  new 
bonds  ore  springing  up  every¬ 
where  that  would  like  to  buy 
used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
proud  that  they  hove  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  post 
25  years  in  the  sole  of  their  used 
uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  place  o 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
next  issue  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  *1.25  EACH.  PROFES- 
sionally  made  by  William  Koch,  22  year*  first 
bassoonist  U.S.  Marine  Band.  New  Address, 
2600  Third  Avenue  South,  St  Petersburg, 
Florida. 


WANTED 


UNIFORMS  WANTED:  SIXTY  BAND 
uniforms,  any  color,  style.  Junior-Senior  High 
School  size.  Send  full  particulars  with  picture 
or  sample  if  irossil.le.  R.  Wilcox,  Swan  River, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 


REED  PROBLEMS?  Professional  quality  oboe 
and  English  horn  reeds  made  to  order.  Expert 
woodwind  repair.  Kenneth  L.  Holm,  1611  N. 
V'ernon,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


BASSOON  REEDS  BY  FERRELL.  NA- 
tionally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  fine  quality  genuine  French  cane  of 
my  own  direct  importation.  A  really  professional 
reed  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bas¬ 
soonist.  Enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  fine  reed  per¬ 
formance.  3  reeds  $5.00;  $18.00  per  dozen.  John 
E.  Ferrell.  4209  Lindell  Blvd.,  Apt.  705,  St. 
Louis  8,  Missouri.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRECISION  MADE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
for  writing  music,  two  point,  $3.50 ;  three  point, 
$3.95.  Sent  postpaid.  Elcone  Pen  Co..  160  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROFIT 


INQUIRE  HOW  YOU  CAN  EARN  S1.6S0. 
per  month  as  a  manager  with  only  $500.  in¬ 
vested.  Write  Humanics  Institute.  Box  205, 
t''rhana.  Ill. 


Only  the  truly  fine  bands  (bands  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  ability)  will 
be  capable  of  giving  many  of  these 
compositions  the  calibre  of  perform¬ 
ance  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This 
is  music  for  mature  bands  .  .  .  music 
of  lasting  value. 

Six  numbers  are  announced  in  the 
January  1958  Bandland  catalogue  now 
available.  The  first  three  in  this  new 
series  were  released  on  December  18 
and  include:  (1)  "Excerpts  from 
Manzoni  Requiem”  by  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
as  arranged  by  the  distinguished  Boston 
musician,  Emil  Mollenhauer;  (2) 
Leonard  Smith’s  own  arrangement  o^ 
"Damnation  of  Faust”  (Marche  Hon- 
groise-Rakoezy)  by  Hector  Berlioz; 
and  (3)  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  "The 
Golden  Legend  Prologue,”  also  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Emil  Mollenhauer. 

In  preparation,  and  soon  available, 
are  (4)  "Fetes”  from  Three  Nocturnes 
by  Claude  Debussy,  arranged  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Schaefer  (Director  of  Bands 
of  The  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia);  (5)  "Gwendoline  Overture” 
by  Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Emil  Mollenhauer;  and  (6) 
the  monumental  "Enigma  Variations; 
Opus  36"  by  Edward  Elgar,  also 
arranged  by  William  A.  Schaefer. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  new  series 
constitutes  a  major  contribution  to  band 
literature.  Further  information  on  other 
numbers  to  be  included  in  this  series 
may  be  had  by  writing  to:  Editorial 
Department,  Bandland,  Inc.,  407  Fox 
Bldg.,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  BAND  LEADER  FOR  DIRECT- 
ing  and  teaching  Senior  and  School  bands. 
Willing  to  teach  music  and  instruments  in 
(Tathohe  Schools.  Must  speak  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Write  to:  The  Arvida  Band,  P.O.  Box  61, 
Arvida,  Quebec,  Canada. 


BANDMASTERS  .  .  .  Are  you  planning  to 
retire  soon  or  do  you  know  of  a  bandmaster  who 
is  now  retired.  Have  wonderful  opportunity  to 
increase  your  personal  income.  The  work  is  in 
the  musical  field.  If  interested,  write  to:  Box 
1965.  Chicago  90.  Illinois. 


FLUTISTS  I  I  THE  MODERN  IMPROVED 
Trill  and  Basic  Fingering  Chart.  Authentic! 
Educational!  Including  suggestions  for  perfect 
flute  performance.  25c  Postpaid.  E.  C.  Moore, 
6506  Thirtieth  Avenue.  Kenosha.  Wisconsin. 


•THE  OBOE”,  ‘THE  BASSOON”,  “Per- 
formaiice-Teaeliing”  by  Robert  (Bob)  Organ. 
Unusual  reference  guides  for  student  and  band 
director.  $1.50  each.  842  South  Franklin,  Den¬ 
ver  9.  Colorado. 


SOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  complete 
with  School  Letter  $5.00,  Specify  color  (send 
sample)  and  bell  size.  Design  covers  on  special 
order.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  1435  B 
West  50th  St..  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Leonard  Smith  Releases 
New  Numbers  —  Bandland 


(Continued  from  page  36) 


complete  authority  governs  the  instru¬ 
mentation  employed.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  standardize  the  instru¬ 
mentation  or  otherwise  restrict  the 
arranger  in  his  choice  of  instruments, 
in  order  for  him  to  achieve  his  desired 
tone  colorings,  contrasts  or  effects. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  |SJK)  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
for  14-50  (20e  each  additional 
word);  or  50  words  for  $6.75  (15c 
additional  word). 
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